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ARMED STRUGGLE 


Dear Open Road, 

I want to see a debate in 
the pages of Open Road on 
the value of terrorism. In¬ 
stead, except for the critical 
article on the NWLF’s poli¬ 
tics, I see nothing but cheer¬ 
leading. “Terrorism” to me 
means violent action against 
persons or property, but 
especially persons, by a small 
group originating outside any 
organization of popular con¬ 
trol. I have three points to 
make about Open Road's 
implicit support for any such 
action originating from a 
“left” group. 

First, you have a vague 
idea of mutual support bet¬ 
ween above ground and un¬ 
derground groups. In fact the 
support always seems to run 
one-way. The underground 
groups see themselves as 
leaders of a larger movement, 
to whom they are completely 
unaccountable, and there 
seems to be no lack of 
Prairie-Fire type groupies 
who treat them as stars. If 
people with military ex¬ 
perience want to be of help, 
they could help train neigh¬ 
bourhood and workers’ 
groups in self-defense. 

Second, you have an un¬ 
stated strategy that violent 
propaganda by the deed, by 
srriall groups, will inspire 


popular resistance. I see no 
historical support for this. 
Take the early populists and 
nihilists in Russia, the turn- 
of-the-century European and 
American anarchists, or the 
recent Tupamaros, and the 
results have always been a 
weakening of the movements. 
On this we have the testimony 
of many who originally sup¬ 
ported such action: Bakunin, 
Emma Goldman and the 
Tupamaros themselves. 

The only example I know 
which was of arguable value 
is the pistoleros period of 
Spanish Anarchism. And 
here you have, already in 
existence, a very large anar¬ 
chist workers movement 
engaged in bloody strikes, 
and pistoleros specifically 
contracted to these organi¬ 
zations. But in order for such 
contracts to be safe, they 
must be made in secret by 
leaders of the mass organi¬ 
zations, so I am still doubtful 
of their value. Militarism and 
secrecy, even if they are 
necessary, are still every¬ 
where the enemies of liber¬ 
tarian organization. 

This brings me to the final 
point: you show an uncritical 
admiration for flashy violen¬ 
ce itself. I am not a pacifist, 
but I support the efforts of 
radical pacifists, because I 
am sure that the more 
prolonged violence a revo¬ 
lution undergoes, the more 


repressive it is likely to be. I 
say this not just from 
reading but from some ex¬ 
periences in the ’60’s. 

No small group can predict 
or control the revolution, and 
the efforts to do so are 
usually disastrous. The only 
strategy that makes any sense 
to me, is to push ahead with 
organizing, with helping 
people build organs of day- 
to-day struggle that they con¬ 
trol. Arming for self-defense 
is part of such popular con¬ 
trol. The cumulative 
growth of many such popular 
groups will be far more 
frightening to the ruling class 
than the deeds of a few brave 
souls. It also makes 
revolution a much more 
likely and appealing prospect 
than the terrorist strategy. 

I hope this essay will 
stimulate those who have 
supported terrorism to con¬ 
sider and reply to these 
issues. 

For the revolution of 
popular control and the 
popular control of 
revolution. 

Jim Stodder, 

New Orleans, LA 


ANARCHA-FEMINISM 


Dear Sisters and Brothers, 

We of Tiamat were quite 
excited and pleased with the 
article on anarcha-feminism 
in the most recent issue (no. 4 


Fall, 1977). We also thank 
you for including us in that 
article. We are currently 
working on writing down our 
theory of anarcha-feminism, 
and hope to try and publish 
it, but all at a later date. 

Now we are beginning to 
think of holding an 
international anarcha- 

feminist conference in the 
springtime here in Ithaca. It’s 
time we got together and 
talked about what is 
happening worldwide with 
feminists who are anarchists, 
and to talk about what we are 
trying to do theoretically. 

We are asking for 
suggestions for workshops 
and other ideas about what 
should be included in a 
conference like this. 

in solidarity, 
Elaine Feeder 
for Tiamat, 
108 Schuyler Place 
Ithaca, N.Y. 14850 


ANTI-NUCLEAR 


Hi there, 

I enjoyed reading the inside 
stuff on the anti-nuclear 
movements in Europe and 
the States. But a comment on 
your photo of the Trident 
protest: it appeared very 
violent, while in reality the 
whole protest this summer 
was characterized by an 
almost martyristic passivity 
of resistance. 

The intent was to maintain 
a peaceful, loving presence at 
the base, which seemed to 
be what was happening. I 
spent the weekend of Aug. 
7th at the base in an almost 
festival air of protest, if that 


paradox can be accepted. 
Even to the civil disobedience 
action I participated in, 
where we swam onto the base 
from Hood Canal with a 
seven-foot wooden salmon 
(to spawn a future without 
nuclear death). 

When we were 
apprehended by heavily 
armed guards, we were so 
high in the spirit they 
instantly mellowed out. One 
of them wiped' the salt water 
off my glasses and another 
cautioned us to watch that we 
didn’t bump our heads as we 
got into the paddy wagon. 
From a white-knuckled grip 
on a billy stick to concerned 
courtesy ^ showed me the 
power of Love like nothing 
else ever had. 

I’m writing this letter from 
King County Jail where I’m 
serving a ten-day sentence for 
the above-mentioned action, 
having fantasies of pieing 
(Gov.) Dixie Lee Ray. 

Keep up the good work. 

Con Amor, 
Penelope Geforth 
Seattle, Wash. 


PIE 


Dear Open Road: 

Hi. I saw your fall issue 
yesterday at Morningtown in 
Seattle (you can always count 
on those radical commie 
creeps to have some pinko 
literature around). The paper 
looks great, and the article on 
the pie-tossing just knocked 
me out. (banana cream, I 
think)... 

Do you know of anyone in 
my area with a propensity for 


such foolishness? (I can think 
of a couple of local 
dignitaries I’d like to see pie¬ 
eyed.) Keep your thumb in 
it. . . you’re bound to pull 
out a plum (plumb?). 
Thanks. 

Bye-Bye, 
Ms. American Pie 
alias, Jef Jaisun 
Kirkland, Wash. 


SWITZERLAND 


dear friends, 

we were very happy to heai 
about you, the existence o; 
such a great magazine lik( 
open road and an anarchis 
party of Canada (groucho 
marxist). 

we see that you’re doing we! 
(pie-throwing) and its ver> 
good to hear something 
about anarchism from so fai 
away. 

here in Switzerland, 
anarchism leads a very 
hidden life, we are a group oi 
ten or twenty people (also a 
bit groucho-marxist, if you 
look at our magazine) 
editing the alpenzeiger 
having a shop with 
alternative books, food anc 
so on. it’s no easy job to be 
an anarchist in a little towr 
like aarau, but we try tc 
enjoy ourselves and tc 
disturb the fat bourgeoij 
wherever it’s possible. 

our activities against i 
nearby nuclear centre 
“gosgen”, are very local, w( 
try to show the people ir 
arrau what “gosgen” realb 
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FREERTIA 
EffiGWN 


Rita Brown, a lesbian 
feminist revolutionary who 
has played an important role 
in turning the urban guerilla 
George Jackson Brigade 
away from vanguardist 
politics, was arrested in Seat¬ 
tle November 4 by the FBI 
and charged with taking part 
in five bank robberies in 
Oregon. 

Brown is now stashed in 
the Marion County Jail in 
Salem, Ore. Her trial, which 
should start early in the New, 
Year, will be a major forum 
for projecting an anarchist 
critique of the State and its 
policies. 

Her arrest followed by only 
three days the most recent 
GJB action—the bombing of 
a Seattle Mercedes showroom 
in protest of the deaths of the 
three Red Army Faction 
(Baader-Meinhof^ guerrillas 
imprisoned in West Ger¬ 
many. 

As well, it coincided with 
release ,pF|he . GJB’s long- 
awaTTe^d Political Statement 
describing the Brigade’s 
evolving anti-authoritarian 
consciousness and placing 
special emphasis on mass 
work and on the struggles of 
women, gays and Third 
World people in North 
America. 

Brown, 30, a long-time 
militant in the prison 
movement, was nabbed by a 
fluke while on a routine 
chore. She was surrounded 
by half a dozen agents and 
disarmed before she could 
fight back. As the GJB noted 



Rita Brown— anti-authoritarian militant. 


in an open letter to her a few 
days later: 

“It w^as your hair, 
comrade. Somebody around 
that fucking bank spotted 
you with the hair looking like 
Carol Newland, and the Feds 
came and staked out the bank 
waiting for you to come 
back. 

“And you did, and now 
they’ve got you. Zip, just like 
that, another of our strongest 
fighters is locked up. They 
must have tried to follow you 
home from your walk on the 
beach with the dog, and you 
spotted them and doubled 
back away from the house, 
insuring your capture and our 
safety.” 

The bust precipitated a 
hasty withdrawal by 


remaining members of the 
GJB, who had to evacuate 
their base in a suburban Seat¬ 
tle neighborhood, losing a 
great deal of material and 
supplies. Within a few hours, 
the FBI tracked down the 
house with the help of a 
rabies vaccination tag found 
on Brown’s dog, but 
everybody had already split. 

Brown had dropped out of 
public view in early 1976— 
during a massive grand jury 
witchhunt of Seattle’s Left 
which followed an abortive 
bank robbery in which one 
GJB member, Bruce Seidel, 
was killed by police and two 
others, John Sherman and 
Ed Mead, were arrested. 
(Sherman was subsequently 
busted out of jail and remains 


at large.;) 

Prior to her disappearance, 
she had been heavily involved 
in prisoner support work, 
especially at Purdy Women’s 
Prison. Since coming to Seat¬ 
tle in the late 1960’s, after 
serving a year in Terminal 
Island (Calif.) Penitentiary 
for mail fraud, she had ear¬ 
ned a reputation as a tireless 
worker, a militant revolu¬ 
tionary and a confirmed anti¬ 
authoritarian. 

While the developing anti¬ 
authoritarian tendency within 
the GJB has been evident for 
a number of months.—the 
Brigade was the first still- 
active guerilla group in North 
America to espouse such 
politics—it received its 
clearest elaboration in the 
new 30-page political state¬ 
ment: the GJB reveals there 
are theoretical political dif¬ 
ferences within the group— 
especially between anarchist 
and Marxist-Leninist lines— 
but notes that members still 
feel comfortable about 


working together at a prac¬ 
tical level. 

The statement underlines 
the unity of the GJB around 
such issues as the need to 
liquidate Third World 
voyeurism (the Weather Un¬ 
derground is specifically 
criticized), to develop con¬ 
crete links to the working 
class and other mass move¬ 
ments and to the above¬ 
ground Left, and to avoid the 
“military vanguard” syn¬ 
drome. But it adds: 

“We no longer agree on 
the need for socialism and a 
workers’ State. Although we 
are sharply divided on this 
question, we have not yet 
found it necessary to resolve 
it either by reaching unity or 
by disbanding. 




OntheRoad 


The past three months 
have been important ones for 
The Open Road in a quiet 
sort of way. . . for the first 
time, there seemed to be an 
implicit assumption that the 
paper would be out again in 
three months time; as well, a 
number of new people joined 
the collective, helping to 
share the workload and 
bringing in new ideas. 

However, there have been 
bumps on the road. The 
mailing list for OR #4 was 
organized by computer, and 
in the process a number of 
subscribers got lost, and were 
not found until recently. 
Hopefully, this has been 
cleared up for this issue, but 
we apologize for any delays 
in receiving the last issue. If 
you have a change of address 
or any problems in receiving 
OR, please let us know. 

Speaking of letting us 
know. . . we often mail the 
paper out on a trial basis to 


people whose names we get 
second-hand; from friends, 
from articles we read, and so 
forth. If you’re receiving the 
paper and want to stay on our 
mailing list, please write us. If 
you’re not on our mailing list 
but would like to be, by all 
means write, mentioning 
whether you have received a 
copy of No. 5. 

At the same time, we’ve 
been receiving several hun¬ 
dred letters a week. . . sub¬ 
scription requests, news, 
gossip, praise and criticism. 
We’re continually amazed at 
the size and s pread of the an¬ 
ti-authoritarian movement 
that this indicates, and are 
pleased that so many people 
feel like they can relate to us 
in the personal way they 
have. Feel free to send 
suggestions and ideas for ar¬ 
ticles you’d like to read in the 
paper. We are, however, 
unable to respond to as many 
of the letters as we’d like. 


Again, our apologies for not 
responding to many of your 
letters. 

Along with their letters, 
many of our readers have en¬ 
closed contributions. These 
donations have been essential 
to OR’s survival,as we do not 
charge for subscriptions and 
bookstore sales provide only 
a small fraction of the 
$3,000 it costs to put out each 
issue of The Open Road. The 
response of our readers so far 
has been gratifying, but 
nevertheless, we continue to 
exist in a state of impending 
financial disaster, getting 
through crises by passing the 


hat among friends. Your con¬ 
tinued generosity is essential 
for the paper’s survival. (By 
the way, foreign cheques and 
cash are no problem.) 

So, we rely on our readers. 
For the money to keep going, 
but equally important, for 
their inspiration and energy. 
For the letters that give us 
feedback on what we’ve done 
and what we should be doing, 
and that includes the news of 
what you’ve been doing. . . 
For the realization that we’re 
part of a broad-based and 
growing movement for the 
Social Revolution. 


Authority 
can’t be 
destroyed 
by any 
movement 
based on 
authority.” 


We will send Open Road to anyone 
who requests it. 

We have no subscription rates 
and depend on readers’ donations. 
Address ail requests, 
correspondence, and contributions to: 
The Open Road 
Box 6135, Station G 
Vancouver, B.C. V6R 4G5 Canada 


“We have, however, spent 
a lot of time in the last year 
and a half struggling to better 
understand the nature of this 
division so that we can deal 
with it correctly when the 
need does arise in practice. 
On the question of the need 
for socialism, the workers’ 
State, and other related 
questions, there are now 
essentially two views in the 
Brigade. These are contained 
in the two statements at¬ 
tached to this document.” 

Stateless Communism 

The anarchist statement 
stresses decentralized organi¬ 
zation, and argues that the 
transition from capitalism to 
a Stateless communism can 
be achieved without an inter- 
vening M arxist-style 


proletarian dictatorship. As 
for the current phase, 
revolutionary organizations 
must be strictly collective, 
with no permanent division 
of labor: 

“Authority can’t be 
destroyed by any movement 
which is in itself based on 
authority. Patriarchal., 
capital and State power can 
never be overthrown by 
organizations that are them¬ 
selves hierarchical and 
authoritarian. Instead, 
revolutionary organizations 
must mirror the organization 
of the future.” 

In its open letter, the GJB 
severely criticized itself for 
creating the conditions that 
led to Brown’s arrest. Besides 
the obvious mistakes in¬ 
volving the dog, tag and 
Brown’s hair style, there was 
a general tendency to stress 
action over reflection and 
discussion. 

In the past six months, the 
GJB had carried out two 
bank robberies and five 
bombings, had produced the 
political statement and 
another critique of the Jdhn 
Brown Book Club (Weather 
groupies), and had started 
work on another bank rob¬ 
bery and “a couple of other 
major actions that we can’t 
talk about for security 
reasons.” 

The GJB which has been 
operating ' actively in 
Washington and Oregon sin¬ 
ce Spring 1975, has now 
resolved to establish a 
“realistic division of labor” 
to get the work done, to 
devote one day per week 
solely to discussing politics 
and strategic and practical 
matters and to develop an 
evacuation plan. 

Meanwhile, a defense com¬ 
mittee has been established to 
wage the political and legal 
battle inside the courtroom 
and outside. In an early 
message to the committee. 
Brown urged that women 
take a leading role in the 
defense work, that jobs be 
rotated among several people 
and that the committee relate 
to other groups and in¬ 
dividuals in a non¬ 
authoritarian way. She also 
asked for a copy of Zero, an 
anarca-feminist monthly (c/o 
Rising Free, 182 Upper St., 
Islington, London Nl, 
England). 

The defense committee 
takes a position of critical 
support for Brown’s politics 
and the politics of the GJB, 
while respecting the differen¬ 
ces among Brigade members. 

The Seattle radical com¬ 
munity has drawn together 
around Brown’s defense, 
unlike the campaign of resis¬ 
tance to the grand jury, 
which was hampered by 
“Leftists” who were afraid 
of guilt-by-association. New 
attacks by the authorities 
against the prison movement 
are expected, since the GJB 
membership is mainly drawn 
from that milieu. 

To get in on the nationwide 
campaign, contact Rita 
Brown Defense Committee, 
Box 22204, Seattle, Wash. 
98122. Write to Brovyn direc¬ 
tly at PO Box 710, Salem, 
Ore. 97308. 

(For copies of the GJB 
political statement and other 
related documents, check 
with Left Bank Books, 92 
Pike St., Seattle, Wash. 
98101. Detailed accounts of 
GJB activities in The Open 
Road, Nos. 1,2, 3, &4.) 
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Anarchism outlawed in Greece 


The anarchist movement 
and its ideas have been 
outlawed in Greece. 

That’s the way Greek anar¬ 
chists see it, and it’s no won¬ 
der,, considering the syste¬ 
matic onslaught against 
anarchists and anarchist 
publications unleashed by the 
conservative Karamanlis 
regime this Fall and Winter. 

The regime has been 
openly gunning for the anar¬ 
chist movement since at least 
Mayday, but the campaign 
really picked up steam in 
mid-October in the run-up to 
November’s parliamentary 
election (won by the Conser¬ 
vatives, but with a significan¬ 
tly reduced majority.) 

Every publisher of anar¬ 
chist books, pamphlets and 
periodicals has been busted 
and their offices vandalized; 
homes have been invaded, 
the occupants arrested on 
fabricated charges, beaten 
up, threatened and in 
numerous cases sent to jail 
with stiff sentences; and 
public mobilizations of anar¬ 
chists have been savagely at¬ 
tacked bv the riot police, with 
individual participants being 



Student demonstrations In 1973 give birth to modern 
Greek Anarchist movement. 


grabbed arbitrarily for 
prosecution on suspicion of 
“sympathizing with 
terrorism.” 

Four anarchist journalists 
were charged with being the 
“moral authors” of a series 
of demonstrations and two 


bombings in mid-October 
aimed at protesting the 
deaths of the three Red Army 
Faction (Baader-Meinhoff) 
guerillas held in a West Ger¬ 
man prison. 

At their trial at the end of 
October, the State prosecutor 


could pin no specific offences 
on the accused, since none of 
their papers had even been 
published for several months 
prior to the protests. But the 
judges, who asked numerous 
questions relating to the 
political ideals of the defen- 


fWW STRIKES AGAIN 


dents, decided they must 
remain in jail until some 
proper charges could be 
laid—a process which can 
take up to six months, and 
can be renewed for another 
six months. 

Meanwhile, police grabbed 
Christos Konstantanidis, 28, 
coordinator of Diethnis 
Bibliothiki (World Library), 
the leading Greek anarchist 
publisher, at a demonstra¬ 
tion. Konstantanidis, who 
was active in the student 
mobilizations that led to the 
downfall of the Colonels’ dic¬ 
tatorship in 1973, has been 
harrassed, arrested and 
beaten many times by police 
in the past few years. (See 
The Open Road, No. 4, 
Fall 1977.) 

Despite being seriously ill 
and unable to take part in his 
defense, Konstantanidis was 
rushed to trial within a week 
of his arrest. He was chargeu 
with resisting authority and 
“injuries to authority,” but 
the evidence against him was 
so weak that tiie prosecutor 
was forced to propose his 
acquittal. 

The judges decided to con¬ 


vict him anyway, and senten¬ 
ced him to iVi years in 
prison. 

The trials—and there are 
more to come—are being 
conducted in an atmosphere 
of hysteria whipped up by the 
mass media through slan¬ 
derous rumour and innuendo. 
One newspaper, for instance, 
headlined the “fact” that the 
car used in one of the bom¬ 
bings had been stolen in a 
town that Konstantinidis 
sometimes frequented. 

The papers also declared 
there was “an international 
anarchist plan for the 
provocation of violence”; 
that “Carlos (guerilla 
celebrity) has been seen in 
Athens”; and that Konstan- | 
tinidis has been visited recen- ! 
tly by two German lawyers of | 
the Red Army Faction. ’ ’ i 

As one anarchist noted: ^ 
“The openly-avowed aim of : 
this campaign is the physical 
extermination of the young 
anarchist movement, which 
was first developed during 
the recent military dictator¬ 
ship andwhichthassubsequen 
tly shown on many occasions 
its vitality and continuous 
strength.” 


Wobblies clogify system 



By Frank Everett 

The Wobblies of sainted 
memory are in the thick of 
union organizing again, and 
they’re finding they have to 
scratch for new variations on 
an old theme: using the 
system to beat the system. 

After seventy-two years of 
uncompromising revol¬ 
utionary syndicalism, the 
Industrial , Workers of the 
World (IWW) are making 
dramatic gains among 
unorganized machinists in 
southern Illinois and transit 
workers—among others—in 
California by a resourceful 
amalgam of bread-and-butter 
unionism, and egalitarian 
and direct action tactics. 

A key short-term expedient 
has been to use the State 
apparatus (the federal labor 
code) to gain some elbow 
room for organizing. 

As a Wobblie organizer 
notes, revolutionary org¬ 
anizations have always 
had to balance their short¬ 
term interests and their long¬ 
term goals if they are to 
continue operating in the 
contemporary political ter¬ 
rain. 

“We’re not kidding 
ourselves about the nature of 
the State, but the rules of the 
game have changed since 
1920,” she says. 

“We use what tools are at 
hand. If the boss makes a 
stupid mistake, a legal 
mistake, we take advantage 
ofit.” 

“That doesn’t mean we let 
the government do our 
organizing for us. The only 
real organizing is when we do 
it ourselves.” 

For instance, at Mid- 
Atlantic Machinery in 
Virden, 111., where the 
workers are struggling for 
recognition as aa IWW union 
shop, the Wobblies have used 
government agencies such as 
the National Labor Relations 
Board to force the boss to the 
bargaining table. 


But they are relying heavily 
on direct action tactics to 
generate the real pressure. 
Flying picket lines, made up 
of relatives and friends of the 
workers, follow the boss 
around when he tries to sell 
his wares. The result is that 
profits are still down for him, 
while workers still stay on the 
payroll. 

In Santa Cruz, Calif., an 
organizing drive involves 
3000 workers in the 
Comprehensive Employment 
and Training Agency 
(CETA), a federal 
government-funded organi¬ 
zation notorious for paying 
trainees below minimum 
wage, refusing them sick pay, 
vacations, medical care and 
other basic benefits. Even 
before winning shop 
recognition, IWW agitation 
gained the CETA trainees 
recognition as Federal em¬ 
ployees entitled to benefits. 
The organizing drive was par¬ 
ticularly effective in showing 
unemployed and unorganized 
workers how to deal with 
bureaucracies without selling 
out. 

These successes sparked an 
organizing drive in Santa 
Cruz’s transit system. The 
workers who washed buses, 
often earning $50 a week, 
were the only unorganized 
workers in the transit system. 
They demanded IWW job 
control, and satisfaction on 
a wide range of grievances. 
The city responded by giving 
in on several of the demands, 
but has so far stalled on 
union recognition by 
demanding that the IWW 
prove itself a “real” union. 

On another front, the 
Wobblies are now laying 
plans to set up a central 
clearing house to organize 
musicians across North 
America into a cooperative. 

All this renewed activity 
marks just another phase in a 
long history of ups and 
downs. Founded in 1905, the 
IWW quickly gained a 


militant reputation organ¬ 
izing a wide spectrum of 
workers: loggers and mig¬ 
rant farm-workers in the 
West, textile workers in the 
East, auto-workers and 
seamen. It spread from the 
US to Canada, Scandinavia, 
England, Chile and Africa, 
with its belief in One Big 
Union using the general strike 
to end capitalist domination. 

Faced with severe gov¬ 
ernment repression,especial¬ 
ly after its refusal to sup¬ 
port American entry into 
the First World War, the 
IWW produced more than its 
share of martyrs. It was 
further weakened when it 
refused to join the Red 
Trade Union International 
denouncing its manipulation 
by the Bolsheviks. While it 
continued to play a militant 


role, leading the first sit- 
down strike in the auto 
industry in 1933, its influence 
in the labor movement began 
a slow decline. 

The final blow almost 
came in 1950, with the 
passage of the TaftHartley 
Act, which the IWW believed 
was designed to muzzle 
unions by making them sub¬ 
ject to government approval. 
Refusing to comply with this 
act, and placed on the list of 
subversive organizations, the 
union lost its vital Cleveland 
stronghold, where it repre¬ 
sented steel and rubber 
workers and demonstrated 
the feasibility of revolu¬ 
tionary unionism. 

A much reduced union 
marked its 50th anniversary 


in 1955, but the ’60’s 
witnessed the beginnings of a 
revival. Anticipating student 
and women’s movements 
with structural changes 
permitting organization of 
students and home-makers as 
workers, membership began 
to increase. Collectives were 
organized, particularly in the 
printing industry, and several 
strikes were successfully 
conducted in “hip” work¬ 
places. (One bitter strike was 
against Hip Products, a 
sweatshop supplying the 
‘headshop’ industry.) 

Nevertheless, organization 
has not come easily. Many 
organizing efforts were 

poorly prepared or overly 
optimistic. Union policy 

regarding the Labor 

Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act and “no¬ 
strike” clauses in contracts 
was indecisive. The 70th 
anniversary, however, saw 
the union in a growing mood, 
and was celebrated with 
publication of The IWW: Its 
First 70 Years, by Fred 
Thompson and Patrick 

Murfin, an honest account of 
the uneven progress over this 
period. 

As the organizer says: “We 
tell people our history, and 
what we have stood for. But 
we don’t dwell on it. We’re 
not relics, I don’t feel like a 
relic. 

“Workers don’t join the 
IWW because they are 
necessarily anarcho- 
syndicalists. They join 
because they want a union 
they can control.” 

(The Santa Cruz Wobblies 
are in desparate need of 
money. Send contributions to 
the IWW, 314A Laurel, Santa 
Cruz, Calif. 95060. 

(For more on the Wobblies 
organizing drives, check The 
Industrial Worker news¬ 
paper, 752 W. Webster, 
Chicago, Ill. 56172, or the 
General Defense Bulletin, 
Box 306, Toronto 4, Ont.) 


The wave of police terror 
was obviously aimed in its 
initial stages at scaring the 
voting public into sticking 
with the Conservatives. 
While the Social Democratic 
opposition still managed to 
make big gains in the elec¬ 
tion, it probably won’t mean 
much relief for the anar¬ 
chists, since the Greek police 
and civil service apparatus 
continues to be dominated by 
elements that thrived during 
the- fascist rule of the 
Colonels. 

The anarchist movement 
remains combative in the face 
of official lawlessness (there 
was a big mobilization and 
street battle in late November 
on the anniversary of the 
downfall of the Colonels), but 
a great deal of energy has to 
be devoted to the courtroom 
battles. In addition to new 
trials coming up, there are to 
be appeals of the Konstan¬ 
tinidis and other cases. 

The liberal legal establish¬ 
ment has been won over to 
the defense side because of 
the blatant violations of civil 
liberties, so the new trials and 
appeals cannot be railroaded 
as before. Still, the defense 
takes money, and the Greek 
anarchists don’t have the 
financial resources to wage 
the battle completely on their 
own. 

An international campaign 
of solidarity and support is 
being coordinated through 
Black Rose Books, (3934 rue 
St. Urbain, Montreal, Que., 
Canada), which is asking for 
donations of money to aid in 
the defense. As well, they 
urge letters of protest over 
the violations of civil liberties 
be sent to Evangelos Yian- 
nopoulos, president of the 
Lawyers’ Association of 
Athens, Panepistimiou 34, 
Athens, Greece; and to the 
newspaper Elefterotypia, 
Panepistimoiu 57, Athens. 

(Copies of all protest let¬ 
ters should go to Sylvia 
Papadopoulou, c/o Diethnis 
Bibliothiki, Delfon 2, Athens 
144, Greece.) 
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Women prisoners slam ''human rights 


- By Hilda Chester 

It’s called “equal jol? op¬ 
portunities,” but what it 
really means is an added turn 
of the screw for the thousan¬ 
ds of women stashed in 
prisons across North 
America. 

Under cover of various 
new human rights laws and 
court decisions, male guards 
are being moved into 
women’s prisons in in¬ 
creasing numbers. Their jobs: 
to provide still another 
reminder of male domi¬ 
nation, and to further 
undermine the physical and 
emotional well-being of 
women in prison. 

Just as on the outside, rape 
and other forms of sexual 
assault and extortion are 
basic tools for keeping wom¬ 
en prisoners in their place. 
But male guards can also 
operate more subtly, since 
their very presence in living 
units and toilet and shower 
facilities is a degrading and 
humiliating experience for 
women with no recourse to 
privacy. 

Now there’s a fight-back 
starting, and it has united 
prisoners and prison support 
groups. 

This means that the 
presence of male guards in 
women’s prisons is going to 
be a key element in prison 
organizing in the coming 
months, A high-profile sym¬ 
bol of this new resistance is 
Joanne Little, who, with the 
help of an intensive support 
campaign, beat a murder rap 
in Raleigh, N.C. in 1976 after 
she stabbed a male guard 
bent on raping her. 


Two campaigns from op¬ 
posite ends of the continent 
indicate how the movement is 
unfolding. 

At Bedord Hills Correc¬ 
tional Facility in upstate New 
York, where male guards 
were introduced a year ago in 
response to a court order 
requiring equal job oppor¬ 
tunities, women prisoners 
have already staged two 
uprisings in protest. As a 
result, a number of women 
were beaten by the guards, 14 
were placed in the hole and 
the authorities are now saying 
they need male guards to con¬ 
trol the “violence.” 

The authorities then star¬ 
ted circulating petitions 
among the prisoners 
! declaring that male guards 
were preferred over female 
guards. Many prisoners were 
forced to sign under threat of 
retaliation. 

In June and again in Oc¬ 
tober, a group of Bedford 
Hills prisoners went to court 
to get the men out of their 
living quarters. They got a 
temporary injunction to that 
effect, but the issue is far 
from resolved, and more 
court tests are expected. 

The Bedford Hills 
prisoners’ support group. 
Women Free Women in 
Prison (Box 283, West 
Nyack, N.Y. 10994), has 
pointed out that the equal job 
opportunities issue is a 
phoney, since the male guar¬ 
ds could be transferred to' the 
men’s unit without'any loss 
of job security: 

“It’s not so much the 
system’s concern for equal 
job opportunity for men and 
women—if that were the 
case, . the Equal Rights 
Amendment would be a fact. 


and, within, the prison itself, 
women would be granted 
such basic demands as equal 
vocational training and jobs 
in male dominated fields, 
i.e., carpentry, plumbing, 
wiring, electronics, etc. (these 


guards had plenty of 
“favors” to offer in return. 
Guards started lounging in 
the women’s living quarters, 
and a number even took to 
coming in on their days off to 
“visit” the prisoners. 


allegations, and insisted that 
male guards are needed to 
keep a lid on conflict among 
women prisoners. 

Reporters trying to get the 
other side of the story asked 
to interview a woman 


fields are open to men in 
prison). 

“The reality is that the 
presence of men in women’s 
living quarters is just another 
show of threatening force on 
the part of the oppressor, 
another form of humiliation 
liable to break the wonien 
down and make them 
‘behave’ ”. 

At Oakalla. Correctional 
Institution, near Vancouver, 
B.C., male guards were 
moved into the women’s unit 
following passage . of a 
“human rights” acfby the 
former social democratic 
provincial government. 

Sexual contact between 
guards and prisoners started 
almost at once, as the male 


For those women who 
refused to go along, the 
guards had ways of making 
their lives even more uncom¬ 
fortable. One prisoner 
recalls: “This guy came into 
my room, took my hair 
curlers and fastened them 
together in a line. Then he 
told me, ‘here, use this on 
your lesbian girlfriend.’” 
Another prisoner remembers 
how a male guard started 
fondling her breast right in 
front of members of her 
family who were visiting her. 

Wfien word of the abuses 
at Oakalla started leaking out 
the authorities staged a 
quickie news conference with 
a carefully-selected group of 
prisoners who denied all the 


VANCOUVER TAKES PENNANT 


prisoner who had been iden¬ 
tified as outspokenly critical 
of the situation. After some 
delays, she was brought for¬ 
ward. Her face and body were 
covered with bruises and 
welts, and she declined to 
make a statement. 

The resulting uproar for¬ 
ced an official investigation, 
with the result that the war¬ 
den and deputy warden (both 
males) were kicked upstairs. 
The public service union that 
represents the guards has now 
come out in favor of tran¬ 
sferring the male guards, so 
changes can be expected. 
(More on Oakalla from 
Prisoners’ Rights Group, 
3965 Pandora St., Burnaby, 
B.C.) 


fly, fl y (North) American pie 

^ ^ .. trving to set a bieeer slice of from the shadows of a Mew • j. . " 


By Mark Brother^ 


“Let them eat pie,” rang 
out the battle cry as pie 
throwers readied themselves 
for the International Week of 
Pieing (Nov. 4-11). In the 
days leading up to the all-out 
offensive, piepeople got their 
arms in shape by ricocheting 
pastry off the skulls of such 
notables as John Dean, ex- 
CIA honcho William Colby, 
Cleveland mayor Ralph Perk, 
Edmonton^ mayor Cec Pur- 
ves, Madison mayor Paul 
Soglin, the Dayton (Ohio) 
winner of a Farrah Fawcett 
lookalike contest and Anita 
Bryant. 

The Bryant action was the 
pie of the year in this, the 
year of the pie. She broke 
down, sobbing and praying, 
after being hit by Tom 
Higgins while she was an¬ 
nouncing her proposed 
“homosexual rehabilitation 
centres” at a Des Moines, 
Iowa press conference. She 
had been babbling, 
“blasphemy. . . blah, blah.. . 
normality. . . honk, honk. . . 
sin SPLAT!” Higgins noted, 
“We have another bigot with 
a sticky face.” 

Pie Week actually got un¬ 
derway a day early when the 
Dayton, Ohio, Revolutionary 
3 Stooges 'Brigade pulled off 
a “preview” pie-kill on 
Donald Speyer of the Dayton 
Power and Light Company. 
“Since the DP&L is alv^ys 


trying to get a bigger slice of 
the pie,” the Brigade ex¬ 
plained, “we decided to give 
them a whole one.” Speyer 
tried to rewrite reality by 
claiming he hadn’t been pied. 


from the shadows of a New 
York court house hallway 
holding a pie marked for 
Waterbugger Frank Sturgis. 
But Sturgis’ lawyer and a hef¬ 
ty flunkie jostled Aron to the 


on the president of Antioch 
College. 

The following day Edmon¬ 
ton, Alberta, commemorated 
pie week with a benefit dance 
for David Walker, who was 


Our hero, as depicted by the mass media. 

Apparently, he always goes ground and the 
around with gooey globs 
splattered all over his face. 

The next day, Friday, Nov. 

4, Pie Week officially got un¬ 
derway when—who else? — 
pie king Aron Kay stepped 


Yippie 

pieman was eharged with 
resisting arrest and public 
harassment (he also faces 
charges for the Colby job). 
Ohio piers were luckier that 
day. They scored a direct hit 


fined $150 after pieing newly- 
elected mayor Cec Purves on 
election night. The judge 
acknowledged that Walker 
“certainly did ruin the 
evening.” 

Pie week continued 


The struggle against male 
guards isn’t being waged on a 
local level only. A Western 
Prison Coalition is now 
coming together in an effort 
to coordinate the activities of 
women’s prison groups on 
the West Coast and to 
provide a forum for exchange 
of ideas and news. 

More than 125 women 
from 20 groups in California, 
Oregon, Washington and 
New Mexico attended a con¬ 
ference in Santa Cruz, Calif., 
in October to identify some 
of their common concerns 
and to map out joint tactics 
and strategies. The conferen¬ 
ce represented a range of 
political lines, from reformist 
to revolutionary. 

Among the topics singled 
out for special attention 
were: developing new ways 
for outside support groups to 
gain access to prisons; op¬ 
position to construction of 
new prisons; and targetting 
of “specific outrageous 
abuses,” such as behavior 
modification and experimen¬ 
tal drug programs, medical 
abuse (including 

sterilization), the death 
penalty, child custody and 
the mistreatment of lesbians 
in prison. 

Plans now call for the 
establishment of a national 
network. For more on the 
Western Coalition, write c/o 
the Women’s Litigation Unit, 
1095 Market St., Room 416, 
San Francisco, Calif. 94103. 

(For an anti-authoritarian 
source of news on the 
women’s prison movement, 
check Through the Looking 
Glass, PO Box 22228, Seat¬ 
tle, Wash. 98122. 50C per 
copy.) 


unabated the following,day 
when some unreconstructed 
nihilists attempted to pie 
Aron Kay after he had urged 
folks, at a San Francisco 
smoke-in, to “let a thousand 
pies fly.” 

Frankie Strikes Again 

On Monday, pie-throwing 
veteran Frankie Lee of the 
Anarchist Party of Canada 
(Groucho Marxist) kept up 
the festivities when he hit 
federal cabinet .minister Marc 
Lalonde with a Bug Cream 
Pie. He used a cream pie 
filled with flies because of the 
Watergate-type bugging 
items currently breaking in 
the Canadian press. 

The next day, 140 miles 
down the freeway, Seattle 
anarchists waited patiently at 
the election night headquar¬ 
ters of Seattle Seven defen¬ 
dant - turned - conservative 
candidate for city council, 
Chip Marshall. When the op¬ 
portunistic jerk (he was en¬ 
dorsed by the Seattle police 
association) finally showed, 
he could see his ultra-sweet 
destiny so he tore off. The 
pie-eyed anarchists chased 
Marshall for blocks, calling 
on him to stop and receive his 
just dessert. Finally, he 
ducked into his house so the 
piepeople decided to decorate 
the exterior instead. 

In Vancouver, three days 
later, upon seeing Ringo 
Starr being interviewed on 


television in the lobby of a 
bourgie hotel, a man began 
screaming, “Fuck the 
Beatle’s” and “We want 
people’s revolutionary 
music.” After the heckler 
was wrestled to the ground 
and the interview had to be 
canned, Ringo remarked that 
“Some people will do 
anything to get on TV.” He 
was right. 

Fifteen minutes later 
Ringo’s assaillant returned to 
the hotel to push a pie into 
the face of Ron Basford, the 
cabinet minister who signed 
extradition papers sending 
AIM militant Leonard Peltier 
back to South Dakota to face 
two life-terms. The action, 
carried out in solidarity with 
Peltier and other Native 
fighters, was claimed by a 
group called the New 
Questioning-Coyote Brigade. 

Soon after the Basford hit, 
the Regin^, Sask., chapter of 
the Anarchist Party of 
Canada (Groucho Marxist) 
attacked the president of 
Robin Hood Multifoods Ltd. 
as he defended the shooting 
of seven strikers at his Mon¬ 
treal flour mill (see article in 
The Open Road, No. 4, Fall 
1977). A Groucho Marxist 
casually walked on stage, 
pulled a pipe from his 
quarry’s mouth, and 
proceeded to plant a cream 
pie squarely in his face. 

continued on p. 19 
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News 

fromNowhere 


The Tacoma-Olympia Branch of the Industrial Workers of 
the World, FOB 149, McCleary, Wash. 98557, is selling T- 
shirts with a black IWW globe and stars ($5). All proceeds go 
to the CNT in Spain. . . Youth International Party, 9 Bleeker 
St., New York, NY 10013, is putting together a cable TV 
news program that will be available for broadcast in other 
cities. . . Cheat-Sheet, FOB 166 Wright Bro. Sta., Dayton, 
OH 45409, is published by the Revolutionary 3 Stooges 
Brigade, which claims responsibility “for an untold amount 
of chaos.*’ The Sheet contains information on how to “cheat 
your ass off in skool.” The Brigade is asking for your cheat 
ideas, the best of which will be published and distributed 
free. Send tested ideas. . . Social Warfare: Wildcat, c/o RM 
37, 200 W. 72 St., New York, NY 10024, an autonomous 
collective into direct action on the job, has printed k comic 
poster which asks, “Did You Ever Want To Kill Your 
Boss?” The answer, of course, is in the affirmative, with the 
workers adding that “Work Stinks!” They’ve got gangs in 
New York and Faris. . . Some beautiful anti-authoritarian 
posters are being produced by Red Pepper Posters, FOB 
29501, San Francisco, CA 94129. Subjects include Lucy Par¬ 
sons, Emma Goldman and Witches. Send 25<t' for their color 
catalogue. 

Sad to note the folding of Freie Arbiter Stimme, 33 Union 
Square, W Rm 808, New York, NY 10003, the newspaper of 
Yiddish speaking anarchists. It had been published 
continually for 87 years, longer than any current anarchist 
periodical. . . Cienfuegos Press’ Anarchist Review #3, has 
items on sabotage, anarcha-feminism, nihilism, many 
excellent book reviews, as well as articles about anarchism in 
Japan, Mexico, West Germany and Bulgaria. All this for 
about $2.60 including postage. Lack of sales of Review #2 
has caused financial difficulties so readers are urged to 
support Cienfuegos. 

3iC9i(4c9i(j|c:fC3fC 

The International Federation of Anarchists is holding an 
anarchist congress March 23-27 in Carrara, Italy. Those 
interested in attending should contact CRIFA, CP22, 1700 
Savona, Italy, by mid-February. . . An international 
conference on the theme of “anarchism/law” will be held in 
Holland in the Fall of 1978. Contact: Erasmus Universiteit, 
Faculty of Sociology, Mr. Th. Holterman, Fostbus 1738, 
Rotterdam, Holland. . . A conference of Canadian anar¬ 
chists will be heldon May 1 in Montreal in conjunction with 
the traditional MayDay mobilization there. A key topic of 
discussion will be how to coordinate activities of groups and 
individuals who are based up to 3,000 miles apart. For more 
info, contact The Open Road. 

♦ ♦♦♦He** 


Co-operative de diffusion Libertaire, 3824 St. Denis, 
Montreal, Quebec, is a new information/research centre 
which contains materials on a variety of subjects including 
anarchism, the counter culture, situationism, the anti¬ 
authoritarian ultra-left, feminism, and ecology. They’re 
asking for contributions of periodicals, books and 
manifestos. . . The People’s Community Library, 532 SE 
39th, Portland, Ore. 97214, is a resource centre for 
revolutionary literature and an archive for regional groups 
and projects. 


The Social Revolutionary Anarchist News Service, c/o 
John W. Adams, Rt. 2, FOB 347, Springdale, Arkansas 
72764, provides anarchist news to publications and small 
radio stations. Its first two issues include material on the 
CNT in Spain, the Murrays in Ireland, prison resistance and 
pie attacks. . . The Ocean Beach Free School, 5113 Cape 
May, San Diego, CA 92107, prints a newsletter that it would 
like to exchange “with any other anti-authoritarian schools 
or educational, youth oriented group.’*. . .Cost of Freedom 
FOB 43, Brooklyn, NY 11223, is a newsletter which covers 
an assortment of topics, including free phone scams, no¬ 
nuke protests and guerrilla warfare.. .Alternative Research, 
139 Dalewood Dr., Kitchener, Ont. N2A 1G3, is compiling a 
list of “alternative, radical and underground periodicals.” 
Those interested in being listed are asked to send in copies of 
their paper. They’ll receivethe listwhenit’s compiled. . . 
Anarcho-press, c/o Bob Mendelson, 592 lOth St., Brooklyn, 
NY 11215, “is a non-profit independent press concerned 
with developing a humanistic, libertarian-socialist literature 
for children.” They’ve published Andrew Ant the Anarchist, 
an excellent illustrated “fable for all ants and those humans 
concerned with justice. ’’ 

******* 

The newspaper of the French Anarchist Federation has 
moved from monthly production to weekly. If you’d like a 
copy of Le Monde Libertaire, write Souscription Attentat, 
Librairie Fublico, C.C.F. 11289 Faris, France. . . The 
French Libertarian Communist Organization publishes a 
tabloid called Front Libertaire, 14 rue Fierre Brossolette, 62 
230, Outreau, France. 
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WAR ON TAXES " 



Lone nut theory shattered 


You don’t have to be a 
lone pacifist any more to hit 
the government where it 
bleeds—in the pocket-book. 

It used to be that the war 
tax resistance movement in 
North America was mainly a 
vehicle for bearing individual 
witness against militarism; its 
driving force was a quasi¬ 
religious commitment and 
its immediate goal was 
education-through-example. 

But these days, taking their 
cue from the militant, mass- 
based “self-reduction” 
movement in Italy and 
elsewhere in Europe, tax 
resisters are applying their 
time-tested tactics ^further 
afield. In fact, they are 
forging links with a variety of 
movements that touch only 
tangentially on military spen¬ 
ding. 


By Fred Mobile 


Tax resistance is a long¬ 
standing American past-time 
(Henry David Thoreau was 
big on it), but it developed in 
its modern form following 
the imposition of the first 
direct income tax in 1862 to 
help finance the Civil War. 
Since then, income taxes have 
risen and fallen in direct 
proportion to the State’s 
military activities, with war 
spending right now taking up 
52 per cent of the federal 
budget. 

Red-tape Blizzard 

Resisters have employed an 
endless variety of techniques 
to tie up the Internal Revenue 
Service in paper-work; some 
pay under protest or claim 
conscientious objector status, 
others withhold token 
amounts or 54 per cent, 
others claim extra allowances 
or refuse to file a tax form at 
all. 

The IRS tries to play it all 
down by finding “accep¬ 
table” channels for protest; it 
actually has a “protest form” 
that resisters can fill out 
before paying their taxes. But 
in the end, it will insist on 
payment—either by expro¬ 


priating bank accounts or, ii 
very rare cases, by sending i 
resister to jail for up to a yeai 
—so many resisters find i 
expedient to eliminate all per 
sonal wealth. 

In France, tax resisters ar( 
using their money to back thi 
struggle of the Larza( 
peasants against the en 
croachment of a military 
on their traditional 
lands. They’ve already finan 
ced construction of a co-oper 
ative sheep enclosure on th 
disputed acreage. 

In Italy, thousands o 
commuters have printed thei 
own bus tickets, utility rat 
payers have done the sam 
with electricity bills, an< 
masses of self-appointe< 
price-cutters have invade* 
department stores t 
redistribute goods. Thes 
militants of the self-reductio 
movement are an integra 
part of a generalized assau' 
on the status quo and cor 
sumer society in Italy. 

(For more on tax resistar 
ce, check with the Wa 
Resisters League, 331 - 17t 
East, Seattle, Wash. 98lU 
and the Seattle Light Brigad( 
5614 Ranier Ave. Soutl 
Seattle, Wash. 98118.) 


drawing attention to the 
risks, believing that it would 
guarantee media exposure, 
while at the same time 

making legal action against 
us unpopular with the 
people.” 

Now tax resisters in Seattle 
are talking about withholding 
income taxes that go into 
prison construction in 
solidarity with struggles at 
Walla Walla Fenitentiary, 
and stepping up their cam¬ 
paign against the telephone 
tax. 

A Seattle Alternative 
Fund, to be underwritten 
mainly by revolving loans 
drawn from withheld taxes, is 
also in the works to help 
finance community projects. 
Similar funds are already in 
existence elsewhere, including 
in Fhiladelphia, where 
$135,000 has gone into bail 
funds, non-violent study cen¬ 
tres and black community 
projects in the past five years; 
and in San Francisco, where 
the Feople’s Life Fund has 
used $10,200 since 1971 in 
support of tenants’ rights, a 
woman’s health centre, the 
anti-nuclear movement and 
other causes. 


In Seattle, for, instance, 
more than 2,500 people are 
withholding a ten per cent 
“drought” surcharge on their 
electricity bills, and they have 
begun researching the private 
power company’s financial 
holdings in preparation for a 
campaign this Spring to roll 
back the surcharge. 

A referendum in Novem¬ 
ber in Washington State, 
which was successful in 
killing the 5.4 per cent state 
sales tax on food there was 
engineered in part by tax 
resisters. Here’s how one 
small collective operating a 
natural food store got away 
with refusing to collect the 
sales tax: 

“A few days before the tax 
resistance we received several 
phone calls from the 
Washington State revenue 
service, implying court 
procedures would be taken if 
we went ahead with our 
plans. 

“A call to our lawyer 
revealed the possible 
penalties were: six-months to 
one-year jail sentence and/or 
$1,000 fine, and loss of our 
business license. The collec¬ 
tive felt that the chances of a 
prison term were remote, a 
fine was highly possible, and 
neither our lawyer nor us 
were sure about the legal 
threat of losing our license. 

“On the morning of the ac¬ 
tion the whole collective 
caucused and decided to go 
ahead with our plans. 


Relief from Boredom 



New Zapruder film proves Earl Averill was 
on grassy knoll in Dallas, Nov. 22,1963. 


‘T was hungry and they gave me a pie. . . I 
was homeless and they gave me a road map. . . I 
was bored and they gave me Open Road. . .” 
—Earl Averill, lead singer of the punk rock 
group Nine of Diamonds. 

It’s still two years till the Ennui Eighties, so 
there’s plenty of boredom left to the Seminal 
Seventies. Help Open Road bore from within. 
Sustain the current level of tedium by becoming 
an Open Road Sustainer. For only $50 you get: 

*A tape cassette of Angie Nowhere yodelling 
traditional airs of the auld sod, including 
“White Pies of Dover,” “It’s a Long Way to 
Piecadilly,” and “Pack Up Your Pastry In 
Your Old Kit-Bag.” (Accompaniment by Dave 
the Kid on nosepick.) 

*An illustrated guide to Open Road bylines, 
with concordance by Paul (It’s my picture and 
I’ll sue if I want to) Belittle explaining 
allegorical, egotistical and seminal references. 

*A pie, a roadmap and a copy of Open Road. 

So if you’ve got the itch, go ahead and scrat¬ 
ch it. Relief comes every three months c/o 
Open Road, Box 6135, Station G, Vancouver, 
B.C. CANADA. 
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Anarchy 
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By Angie Nowhere 

“I was more interested in 
being obnoxious than in 
singing”—Johnny Rotten of 
the Sex Pistols. 

It sounds like hype and it 
smells like nihilism, but 
Britain’s New Wave of Punk 
Rock music has the feel of a 
genuine cultural insurgency. 

Spikey hair, deliberately- 
ripped clothes, moronic 
stares and safety pins through 
the cheeks—all just a pose to 
offend and titillate. 

The music itself is urgent, 
insistent and unpolished—a 
throwback to more primitive 
forms of rock. It has to be 
that way because its 
propelling force is the rage 
and frustration of young 
working class people who 
have been lied to, swindled 
and cast aside by the modern 
Welfare State. 

Punk is supposed to be an- 
ti-everything. But really it 
chooses its targets with 
precision: institutionalized 
boredom, the dole queue, 
high-rise flats, TV. In short, 
the status-quo. 

And in a social order based 
on pitting one group against 
another. Punk knows which 
way to jump: turn on to 
Punk and turn off to racism. 

Punk has no central com¬ 
mand and no correct line. It’s 
a network of bands, scenes 
and individuals with common 
working class origins and 

common outlook inhabiting a 
nether-world of low-paid gigs 
where individualism ^and 
musical virtuosity are no par¬ 
ticular assets. 

The ties that bind them are 
reflected in their song titles: 
“Police State” (by the 
Staines); “Boredom” (Buz- 
zcocks); “White Riot” 
(Clash); “Pretty Vacant” 
(Sex Pistols). 

The first Punk group to 
gain notoriety is The Sex 
Pistols. Their manager talks 
anarchism, and they bring 
out their first single, 
“Anarchy in the U.K.”: 

“There are many ways to 
get what you want / I use the 
best / I use the rest / I use 
anarchy / ’Cause I wanna 
bring you anarchy / It’s the 
only way to be.” 

“Anarchy” is banned from 
the BBC, the Pistols call a 
television interviewer “a dirty 
fucker” on a national 
hookup, and they get 
terminated by two different 
recording companies. A 
follow-up single on Virgin 
Records, “God Save the 
Queen,” is similarly black¬ 
balled. It’s main lyric: “She 
ain’t no human being / They 
made you a moron / poten¬ 
tial H-Bomb. 

Now the Pistols get banned 
by local councils from per¬ 
forming all over England, 
and they are victimized in a 


series of physical attacks b^J 
royalist vigilantes. No longer' 
able to perform under their 
own name because of the 
notoriety, and receiving a 
number of death threats, they 
go underground, appearing 
as a mystery group when on 
tour. 

“I think the Sex Pistols are 
absolutely bloody revolting. . 

1 felt unclean for 48 hours af¬ 
ter I saw them”—Member of 
Parliament (Tory). 

It’s not only the lackeys of 
the ruling class that can’t 
stomach Punk. A lot of 
radicals are put off by the 
sensationalism and the per¬ 
verse code of decency. For in¬ 
stance, the New York-based 
Maoist newspaper The Guar¬ 
dian calls Punk a “cruel 
hoax” and a “social 
disease.” It says the Pistols 
look psychotic in their 
photos, and it psychoanalyses 
Punkers as depressed 
neurotics with no grounding 
in true oppression. 

The Clash know different: 
“We’re a garage band / 
living in a garage land.” 
Their music derives from 
their social milieu, and it’s 
not about loye and romance. 

In their first album, called 
The Clash, they sing of the 
“Weekend”—a 48-hour 
reprieve from the weekday 
jail-on wheels. As Mark P. 
of Sniffing Glue says: “The 
Clash album is like a mirror. 
It reflects all the shit. ” 

Joe Strummer of The 
Clash elaborates: 

“I don’t care whether 
anybody tries to change 
society as a result of what 
we’re doing, but I ain’t gonna 
let anyone stop me saying 
what I feel about it, because I 
know that society stinks. The 
Clash ain’t inciting anyone. 
We’re just reflecting the 
truth that we see. If our 


audiences are as angry as we 
are about it then maybe 
they’ll do something about it. 
But it’s their responsibility.” 

The Punks ridicule the 
hippies for having failed to 
change the world and for mis¬ 
understanding society. “They 
were so complacent,” says 
Rotten, “They let it all—the 
drug culture—flop around 
them. Yeah, man, peace and 
love. Don’t let anything af¬ 
fect you. 

“We say bullshit! If it of¬ 
fends you, stop it. You’ve got 
to or else you just become 
apathetic and complacent 
yourself. You end up with a 
mortgage watching T.V. with 
2.6 kids out in Suburbia— 
and that’s disgusting. All 
those hippies are becoming 
like that.” 

And this from the Clash’s 
first album: 

“Hate and war is the only 
thing we’ve got today / And 
if I close my eyes it will not go 
away. / We have to deal with 
it, it is our currency / I’m 
going to stay in the city, even 
when the house / falls down. 

I don’t dream of a holiday 
when hate and / war come 
around.” 

“W'e say what we think, we 
do what we want and we play 
by nobody’s rules”—Tony 
James of Generation X. 

With Punk crashing into 
the headlines, the music in¬ 
dustry senses a windfall. But 
Punk bands resist. Johnny 


Punk rockers 
(clockwise 
from top): 
Clash, 
Poly Styrene, 
Patti Smith, 
Johnny Rotten. 

Rotten is defiant: 

“I don’t like the star trip 
which they are trying to push 
me into. They don’t realise 
what they’re doing, they’re 
trying to turn me into another 
Rod Stewart. . . Won’t you 
get a surprise.” 

Poly Styrene,. who 
previously worked for 
Woolworths and is now the 
singer in an all-women’s 
band, has similar doubts 
about the music business: 
“Well, there are a lot of 
record people interested but I 
wouldn’t like to get into the 
position where I lose con¬ 
trol.” 

Concern for autonomy and 
a desire to avoid the pitfalls 
of early rock, which 
produced decadent super- 
stars, is prevalent amongst 
many bands. The idea is to 
write the songs, sing them, 
perform them yourselves and 
hopefully get them recorded 
on the smaller, new labels 
such as Deptford Fun City, 
Stiff, Illegal and Step For¬ 
ward, all of which are now 
recording Punk artists and 
therefore taking a significant 
step away from the big 
business monopolies. 

Punk musicians are short 
on money; they often live at 
home with their parents out 
of financial necessity. In The 
New Wave Magazine (a Punk 
fanzine). Dead Fingers, who 
produce and perform their 
own songs, declare they can 
live on $6 per day and $100 
per gig. 


Example: at a Rock Again¬ 
st Racism concert, the Buzz- 
cocks are paid $150 to cover 
the expenses of the group, 
their manager and assorted 
roadies—more than half a 
dozen people in all. There’s 
no expense account for the 
cost of making the 300-mile 
round-trip. 

Punk concerts are frequent 
and can cost as little as $2, 
offering a main band and 
usually at least two support 
groups. Which demonstrates 
the Punk consensus that 
there should be plenty of live 
music for supporters to par¬ 
ticipate in, either by forming 
their own band or by coming 
along to the gigs to “pogo” 
and “grapple” (both frenetic 
Punk dances). 

The style of Punk music is 
reminiscent of early rock in 
terms of its raucous un¬ 
polished sound and heavy 
beat. Its most likely precur¬ 
sors were the New York 
Dolls, managed by Malcolm 
McClaren, who now manages 
the Sex Pistols. 

Reggae music is a favorite 
amongst Punk Rockers, par¬ 
tly because of similar con¬ 
tent. Both music styles take the 
form of an angry protest 
against living conditions and 
whereas Punk is a tirade 
against the urban jungle of 
the industrialized West and 
its obligatory boredom, 
Reggae concentrates on the 
appalling poverty and op¬ 
pression in the Third World. 
(See The Open Road, No. 2, 
Spring ’77.) 

Bob Marley’s “Them Belly 
Full (but we hungry)” is as 
explicitly rebellious as the 
Prefects’ (yet another New 
Wave band) “Birmingham’s 
a Shithole.” Don Letts, black 
DJ and also a Rastafarian 
stresses, “The reggae thing 
and the punk thing are just 
black and white version of 


the same thing.” As further 
reinforcement to this link. 
Bob Marley has recorded Lee 
Perry’s “Punky Reggae Par¬ 
ty,” featuring the line “No 
boring old farts will be there 
/ It’s a punky reggae party 
tonight.” 

“Maybe we’ll call our next 
single ‘W’e hate the National 
Front’”—Steve Jones of the 
Sex Pistols. 

Much to the despair of 
racists and fascists. Punks 
usually get along well with 
other ethnic groups, 
especially West Indians. 

At first, the far right felt 
that the return to short hair 
and popular use of the 
swastica emblem T-shirts 
(which, incidentally, say 
“Destroy”) was promising 
for them. As well, an early 
lack of direction in Punk did 
produce some fascistic sym¬ 
pathisers, just as the rampant 
sexis.m seemed to reinforce 
the basic sexual dominance 
patterns compatible with 
right-wing ideology. 

Rock Against Racism, a 
movement that has reacted 
positively to Punk, is largely 
a Trotskyist front, but it has 
helped Punk rockers target 
their true class enemies, in- ' 
stead of pitting them against 
black people. Gigs are 
organised to raise money for 
fines incurred in demon¬ 
strations against the National 
Front (a neo-nazi party). The 
Cimmerons, a reggae band, 
plays alongside the Punk 
group Generation X, and the 
climax of the evening is both 
bands jamming on stage 
shouting “Black and White... 
Unite.” 

While many Punk groups, 
even the Sex Pistols at times, 
claim that they’re non¬ 
political, all but a tiny 
minority express loathing for 
the ultra right, even though 
the media likes to link 
Punkers with the National 
Front. The media approach 
to Punk is to sensationalise 
stories about random vomit- 
ting over old ladies and to 
grossly exaggerate minor 
violent incidents; it has suc¬ 
cessfully manipulated Satur¬ 
day afternoon fighting bet¬ 
ween the Punks and the Teds 
(supporters of early rock and 
roll who tend to be politically 
right-wing) by giving front 
page publicity to every minor 
occurrence. 

“I really thought that 
people would recognize that 
what appears in the 
newspaper is bullshit, but 
they don’t!” complains Rot¬ 
ten. “That’s what shocks me 
about the general attitude of 
the public. They’re ex¬ 
cessively stupid. Their whole 
lives are centred around what 
the Daily Mirror or Sun 
says.” 

“I kick people because 
that’s what Punks are sup¬ 
posed to be like, isn’t it?”— 
Captain Sensible of the 
Damned. 

For all its wholesome per¬ 
verseness, there are some 
disturbing loose ends 
remaining in Punk. Violence 
can be a theatrical show- 
stopper and a valid ex¬ 
pression of anger, but too of¬ 
ten it is iinchannelled: bands 
fight among themselves. 
Punks in the audience beat 
up each other, the audien¬ 
ce throws objects at the band 
(although this last is being in¬ 
creasingly discouraged). 

continued on p. 15 































KOOTENMB: 

Goin’ up the counlry 


(The following is a tale of two regions, of¬ 
fering two roads to radical social change in 
North America in the Seventies. There’s the 
Kootenays, a 30,000-square-mile sea of 
Canadian mountains with a few scattered 
company towns and small communities, 
building a new society within the shell of the 


old; and Ohio, heavily industrialized and ur¬ 
banized, wedded to direct action and mass 
confrontation. 

(This isn’t meant as a travelogue, nor as a 
blueprint. Just a few ideas on how ordinary 
folks can get it on down-home.) 


By Bonnie V. Giuliano 


The Indians called it “Kutenai,” a coming 
together of many different waters. The 
people of the Kootenays are like that, too; 
some were born and^grew up on the land, and 
others came from halfway around the world. 
Together, they form a large, stronger 
organism. 

' The Kootenays of British Columbia is the 
name for a triangular region hidden in the 
corner of the province, slashed by three 
mountain ranges, dotted with lakes, and 
home to many powerful waterways. It is fen¬ 
ced in on one side by the 49th parallel bet¬ 
ween Canada and the U.S. and on its third 
side by the Okanagan Valley. 

Kootenays folk say the hard-to-penetrate 
natural barriers have given the area an 
autonomy and identity all its own, providing 
a base for self-determined lifestyles and 
freedom from authority. 

A rich, and potent, mixture of people have 
made the Kootenays their stronghold—the 
Kootenay Indians, plus the dissident 
Doukhobors who fled oppressive militaristic 
Russia to preserve their communal, padfistic 
life, Japanese interned by a paranoid 
Canadian government during the war, and 
settlers of every race who formed the back¬ 
bone of an exceptionally militarU labor 
movement. 

In the 1960’s and 70’s, the Kootenays 
became home to a new generation of 
dissidents and militants, young people fleeing 
Amerika and its south-east Asian war, and 
those who saw the region as a base for 
building the non-hierarchical new ag^ 
society. 

The spirit of resistance has forged a unity 
that breaks down barriers between groups, 
races and societies and gives the Kootenays 
an allegiance to lawlessness. Doukhobors 
who fought for commu'nalism and pacifism 
can learn to respect the new generation of 
freeks who want to build their own society 
outside the control of the government. And 
the hippies now fight for the issues the 
Doukhobors see as important, uniting on 
education, anti-pollution and agriculture. 

A Kootenays bar, like the Arrow in 
Castlegar or the acre-wide beer parlors in 
Trail, is hippies and working men and 
women, Doukhobor sons and daughters and 
Kootenays oldtimers all drinking, fighting 
and laughing together. And if it comes to 
shooting out transformers on one of the 
hydroelectric projects that destroyed the 
Kootenay Lakes and the Columbia River, 
everyone goes and it’s no questions asked. 

“Out here, it’s not whether you’re a 
Doukhobor, a freek or a hardhat; what it 
comes down to is whether or not you talk to 
cops,” says a Kootenays woman. “And 
whether or not you smoke dope, though 
that’s easier—everyone does.” 

The provincial government has attempted 
to flush the freeks out of the woods by cut¬ 
ting off welfare to the West Kootenays, ter¬ 
ming it a chronically high unemployment 
area. The hippies have dug in their heels. 


many choosing to bypass the system entirely, 
surviving on seasonal work, cottage in¬ 
dustries and co-operatively buying and 
growing their own food. 



“The co-op is a way of life up here—we’ve 
got co-ops like other people have unions, or 
families, or organizations with a board of 
directors,” says a Slocan Valley woman. 
“That’s the way we operate.” 

The communalism practised by the 
Doukhobors was'an early form of mutual aid 
among whites in the Kootenays, and the co¬ 
operative attitude has since caught on in a big 
way. For many people in the Kootenay 
valleys and towns, the co-op is the key to 
their survival, operating in all aspects of their 
life, including buying land, building houses, 
having babies, growing gardens and 
distributing food. 

The co-op has become even more crucial in 
the hard-time 70’s, with the drying-up of 
federal government handouts such as Local 
Initiatives Program (LIP) and Opportunities 
for Youth (OFY). Many a people-run 
project, including the militant newspaper 
Arrow, got off the ground in the ’60’s with 
government bucks, enabling most freeks to 
lead an easy life alternating between grants, 
unemployment and welfare. Today things are 
tougher. Many Kootenay>folk count on the 
co-op, interspersed with back-breaking 
seasonal work such as tree-planting, almost 
universally done by freeks who take their 
couple of thousand dollars back to the family 
pool to buy durables and goods they can’t get 
through the co-op., 

The influx of younger people into the 
Kootenays in the 60’s was mainly squatters, 
who got together to build shelters and hack 
out gardens. Others found that by pooling 
their resources they were able to purchase 
small plots of land and construct communal 
houses. “We had to work together just to 
survive,” recalls one back-to-the-lander. 
“Then we just found it was a lot nicer way to 
live and that we could aid each other in all 
different areas.” 

One family group in the Slocan Valley is 
typical: their “Family” is two women, three 
men and a child. The baby, Tierra, was born 
at home with the help of friends and mid¬ 
wives in a Kootenays birth collective. They 
belong to the food co-op, share a garden with 
neighbours, and get dairy foods from a near¬ 
by collective which raises goats and chickens. 
“Nobody’s trying to get more than anyone 
else,” says Jen, one of the women. “Every 
time someone gets another trip together, like 
the goats, or spinning wool or something, we 
all benefit.” 

The Kootenays are divided into several 
autonomous food co-ops, scattered through¬ 
out the valleys and the urban centres. Food is 
ordered from Fed-Up Co-operative Whole¬ 
salers in Vancouver, the nucleus for a web of 
food co-ops' throughout B.C. It’s then 
trucked up to the Kootenay centres and 
distributed to members. 

“We’re able to get just about all the dried 


goods, such as nuts, seeds, grains and flours, 
that we want,” says a Pass Creek man. 
“Cheese and canned goods are the problem, 
it costs too much to refrigerate and ship 
them.” 

In the Slocan Valjey, co--opers have made 
their first move toward autonomy from 
capitalist food-suppliers. With pooled funds, 
they’ve bought a truck which they send on 
runs to the nearby Okanagan Valley for fruit 
and over the Rockies to Alberta for organic 
grains. A co-op member then mills the grain 
into flours which are offered on the co-op 
list. 

Prices for food, despite freight costs, 
usually wind up being lower than the local 
rip-off Safeway or IGA, but that’s not the 
only motivation for co-op members. As one 
man put it, “Co-ops are not just cheaper 

ODO 


By Steve Conliff 


People are wondering how come Ohio is so 
ultra these days. Even Mark Brothers called 
up to ask, “Why a hayseed place like Ohio?” 

It’s true enough that the Kent State gym 
campaign has been cranked up to a propor¬ 
tion that would have made Berkeley proud in 
the old days, but then, things have always 
been that way in Buckeyeland: half the 
Columbus Yippies remember when the 
Weatherpeople burst into their high school 
classrooms announcing the Revolution had 
arrived. 


“Move the Gym” 

KENT. “You are fools / to bring back bit¬ 
ter memories. / Ghost rise inside a million 
minds,” warned Joy Hill in a poem passed 
out beside construction-scarred Blanket Hill. 
The Kent State University Administration, 
stubbornly building its gymnasium to ob¬ 
scure where Gov. James Rhodes’ National 
Guardsmen plotted to murder student 
protestors, is frantic to destroy the evidence 
before the reopened civil damages trial of 
Rhodes and the Guard. Most Ohioans are 
sick of hearing about Kent. Only the fanatics 
still care. But the fanatics number thousands: 
wide-eyed children, jaded adults, or flower 
brigaders out facing down the troops, some¬ 
thing happened to us on 5/4/70 that won’t let 
us let them desecrate this blood-hallowed 
land without a fight. After a spontaneous 
Administration Building takeover, the 
longest non-violent occupation in campus 
protest history (62 days on Blanket Hill), 
three mass arrests, many individual arrests, 
two minor riots, innumerable boring rallies 
and convoluted court appeals, roadblocks 
and injunctions and the outright suspension 
of the First Amendment; after anarchist 
disorganization, pacifist fussiness, and 
finally a Maoist coup alienating many; even 
after the start of construction behind a 


peanut butter.” 

Food co-op members tend to be.fg 
homogeneous in the Kootenays—-most 
young, rural freeks living in a collec 
situation. But the lifestyle is beginnin 
spread: mill workers, single parents and s 
2hd-generation Doukhobors have begu 
join, and in Castelgar, the mainstay of 
collective is a single mother with six kids. 

Women’s groups in the Kootenays th 
on collective practice and at various ti 
have run birth collectives, theatre groi 
health-care centres and even house-buih 
co-ops. “It’s helped us to build our c 
fidence as women, and increase our sur\ 
skills, to get together and share the work 
information— though we share a l^qf g 
times, too,” says Anne, a Slocan Va 
resident. continued on p 
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Stalag-like fence and Coalition leaders’ c( 
cession it is no longer possible to stop i 
gym—the grim-faced survivors remain. 1 
last day on Blanket Hill, watching this mi 
Mayday Tribe prepare to meet its arresti 
officers, a Columbus Free Press reporter s 
to me: “These kids are the people we’ll 
seeing at demonstrations for the m 
decade.” 

Leatrice is a 26-year-old Kent Sti 
student. She has lived in the Kent-Clevela 
area most of her life and knows well its re 
tionary nature. In June, after afinalfli 
with her redneck mother, she moved om 
and onto Blanket Hill. Now, in win 
November, she has tucked her two year-c 
son under her arm and hitchhiked to Chict 
to collect Legal Defense money at a smoi 
in. 

Indecency Days 

POT/PIES. Ohio has decriminalized sm 
amounts of marijuana—which makes p< 
secution of neighborhood dealers i] 
measurably more efficient. When, in Me 
•C olumbus and Ohio State University co 
arrested 42 people over small amounts 
reefer, thousands rallied in protest, fina 
marching on the State House to sit-in 
Rhodes’ office. Of several summer and f 
smoke-ins, the most successful was May 
Perk Indecency Day in Cleveland, whe 
2000 huddled toking throughout a ch 
Halloween afternoon to celebrate the pieir 
induced defeat of Cleveland’s porn-obsess 
Maypr. As Yippie organizers ponder how 
motivate the stoned hordes to action, t; 
marijuana pogroms continue—though p 
busts have become rarer than acid on t] 
O.S.U. campus. 

Nevin was a Kent radical briefly in ti 
early *70*s, but mostly he has been a hippi 
not too choosy about which drugs he too 
living from eviction to eviction. In May i 
got involved with the crusade to free the 4 
In June he began to insist he would pie ti 
continued on p. 1 





















GERMANIZATION OF EUROPE 

GUERRILLA DEFENSES BLITZED BY NEW REICH 


A critical line of defense 
for the West German radical 
movement has been breached 
by the State authorities in the 
repressive aftermath of the 
Schleyer affair. The signs 
point the same way for the 
movement in the rest of 
Europe and in North 
America. 

Within the overall crack¬ 
down on dissidents, the Bonn 
regime has singled out the 
legal profession in an attempt 
to impair the ability of mili¬ 
tants to wage political battle 
in the courtroom. Making use 
of the hysteria whipped up by 
the mass media, the author¬ 
ities have laid the vaguest of 
charges against more than 60 
West German lawyers for 
“associating with terrorists” 
and have barred many others 
from defending militants 
merely on grounds of 
suspicion. 

The regime has been ac¬ 
tively engaged since at least 
1975 in trashing the legal 
system through legislation 
and constitutional amend¬ 
ments aimed at undermining 
defense strategies and estab¬ 
lished courtroom procedures. 
But now it has become em¬ 
boldened to attack lawyers 
more directly. 

Target No. 1 is Klaus 
Croissant, 46, the lawyer for 


Andreas Baader, Ulrike 
Meinhoff and others of the 
original Red Army Faction 
(RAF) central command. 
Croissant split to France last 
Summer, and was extradited 
back to West Germany after 
the Schleyer affair despite a 
plea for political asylum. 

In pushing for extradition, 
Bonn first claimed that 
Croissant had committed, or 
planned to commit, acts in¬ 
volving genocide, nuclear ex¬ 
plosions and mass poisoning 
of drinking water, as well as 
more routine assassinations, 
hostage-takings and 
sabotage. But even the com¬ 
pliant French officials 
couldn’t swallow that one, so 
a new set of charges was 
drawn up. 

The new charges, which 
were never backed up with 
any evidence in court, were at 
least more down-to-earth. 
Croissant alledgedly “pro¬ 
vided the infrastructure of 
the armed struggle” by 
recruiting members for RAF, 
providing a legal cover for 
them in his Stuttgart office, 
and carrying messages bet¬ 
ween members in prison and 
outside. 

The French extradition 
court decided the charges 
were not political in nature, 
and, despite protests by 


Links WithoutChains 


It’s Catch-22 for thirteen prisoners at federal joints in 
Ohio who are attempting to renounce their American citizen¬ 
ship. 

The thirteen notified the U.S. State Department last 
summer of their intentions, but were informed there was no 
way it would be allowed while they were still on American 
soil. 

Since they are being held against their will in the U.S., the 
prisoners figure this makes them victims of “enforced 
citizenship.” They are now appealing to the United Nations 
to be declared prisoners of conscience under the Helsinki 
Human Rights Agreement. 

To reinforce their point, the 13 are threatening to sever all 
their fingers and mail them into the State Department. The 
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Original logo taken from Alexander Berkman’s anarchist journal “The Blast” [1916-17]. 


dozens of lawyers and such 
luminaries as Jean-Paul Sar¬ 
tre, shipped Croissant home 
before an appeal could be 
launched. 

The single concession to 
due process that the French 
authorities made was to sti¬ 
pulate that Croissant could 
only be tried in West Ger¬ 
many on the one charge that 
was “proved”—namely that 
he set up the communications 
network (maximum sentence 
five years). 

French Permission 


Under the Paris-Bonn ex¬ 
tradition treaty, West Ger¬ 
many will have to go back to 
a French court for permission 
to charge him with any offen¬ 
se allegedly committed 
before he was extradited. 
This won’t necessarily stop 
the West German authorities 
from unilaterally trying to' 
railroad him in connection 
with RAF-era offences, but it 
should slow them down 
somewhat for fear of 
provoking an international 
incident through violation of 
the extradition treaty. 

Croissant, who faces trial 
shortly, is now lodged in the 
super-maximum Stammheim 
Prison in Stuttgart, the same 
fortress-like institution 


defended by a group of law¬ 
yers working together. This 
means no collective defense, 
and it obliges each lawyer to 
sift through vast quantities of 
evidence and documentation. 
•Lawyers can be barred from 
the courtroom merely on 
suspicion of “support” for a 
criminal conspiracy. 

•The right of defense lawyers 
to comment publicly on cour¬ 
troom proceedings has been 


restricted, while the State 
prosecutor now has virtually 
unlimited power to cross- 
examine witnesses, even 
before the trial begins. 
•Lawyers’ offices may be 
searched, documents seized 
and private bank transactions 
scruitinized on the slightest 
pretext. 

• Certain court proceedings 
can be conducted entirely in 
the absence of the defendents 


and defense lawyers. 

These changes are designed 
to deprive militants of the 
legal safeguards afforded to 
the “common” criminal, 
while refusing them status as 
political prisoners. As well, 
they aim to make the defense 
lawyer an agent of the 
political power rather than an 
“independent” participant in 
the bourgeois legal system. 

The precedent was set by 



the Nazis in their treatment 
of Jewish, communist, 
socialist and liberal lawyers 
and defendents. One of their 
first moves after coming to 
power in 1933 was the “ex¬ 
clusion of unreliable defen¬ 
ders.” As one judge of the 
fascist “Peoples Court” said 
at the time: “Dangerous con¬ 
flicts have arisen as a result of 
the efforts of anti-social 
demagogues’ in lawyers’ 
robes who have sought to 
destroy all authority under 
the guise of defense.” 

It’s not only the RAF mili¬ 
tants who are getting the 
treatment. The crackdown 
has put radicals of all stripes 
on the defensive; even the an¬ 
ti-nuclear movement is fin¬ 
ding it difficult to maintain a 
public presence in the face of 
anti-“terrorist” propaganda 
by the mass media and in¬ 
creasingly arbitrary and 
repressive activity by the 
police. 


Indications are that RAF is 
not really a cohesive group, 
but a network of 
autonomous units that agree 
mainly on an action ideology 
and a vague vanguardist 
political orientation. Contact 
between groups is hit-and- 
miss: Baader is reported to 


toward creation of 1984-style 
“Strong States.” (See articles 
in Open Road, No. 4, Sum¬ 
mer 1977, on Italy and 
Sweden.) 


Back Home 

In North America, a simi¬ 
lar trend with respect to 
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lawyers is evident, although 
it’s not as pronounced. 

The Nixon-era grand jury 
offensive was conceived of in 
large measure as a means of 
grilling politically-active 
people in isolation from their 
lawyers (see Open Road, No. 
3, Spring 1977). In some 
cases, lawyers were 
threatened with prison for 
refusing to break the bond of 
trust and confidentiality with 
their clients. 

Successful mobilizations 
against the grand juries have 
forced the government to 
backtrack on some of its 
more flagrant excesses, but 
the grand jury continues to 
be a favorite tool of 
prosecutors and the FBI to 
circumvent the constitutional 
safeguards against self¬ 
incrimination. 

In Quebec, the highest- 
profile recent attack on a 
lawyer involved Robert 
Lemieux, who successfully 
represented militants of the 
urban guerilla Front de 
Liberation du Quebec (FLQ) 
in the late 1960’s and early 
’70’s. Lemieux was charged 
with seditious, conspiracy as a 


#3070, P.O. Box 1000, 
Pleasanton, Calif. 94566.) 

Another of those listed by 
AI is tfary Tyler, a 19-year- 
old black from Louisiana, 
who was railroaded into 
prison on a phoney charge of 
murder in connection with an 
attack by a white mob on a 
school bus. AI says rather 
tentatively that Tyler “may 
have been wrongly convicted. 

. . and that the reason for this 
miscarriage of justice may 
have been ethnic in origin.” 

Others on the list are Lee 
Otis Johnson, civil rights 
worker irnprisoned on a 
drug charge; the Wilmington 
10, more civil rights workers, 
sent to prison on arson 
charges following a white 
raid on the black community; 
Paul Mohawk and Richard 
Skyhorse, American Indian 
Movement militants facing a 
murder frame-up in 
California; Imari Obadele, 
serving seven years for 
“assaulting” police during a 
raid on the Republic of New 
Africa headquarters in 
Jackson, Miss.; and David 
Rice and T. J. Reddy. 

Marion 

Barricades 

Open Read 

Open Road is getting 
known by the company it 
keeps. Maybe that’s why it 
has been barred from the 
notorious Marion (111.) 
Penitentiary, the super¬ 
maximum, brain-modifying 
institution for the whole U.S. 
penal system. 

R.L. Williams, who 
screens all incoming mail at 
Marion, put it this way in 
explaining why he refused 
entry to Issue no. 4 (Fall, 
1977): 

'“The reason for this 
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contacted through Richard X. Armstrong, #140-546, P.O. 
Box 45699, Lucasville, Ohio 45699. 


Danny Atteberry is an anarchist who has been stashed in 
solitary confinement at Walla Walla (Wash.) State Prison 
since December, 1974. He got 40 years as a result of a 
hostage-taking at that time in connection with a prisoners’ 
strike, and the authorities have refused to let him out of his 
6-by-9 cage even though all his accomplices have gone back 
to the general population. 

Atteberry was a key figure in the three-month-long strike 
last summer in the hole by the Walla Walla Brothers, who 
threw shit and piss on the guards, and forced a general 
loosening up of the regime. But now his health is starting to 
suffer: he is a vegetarian and naturopath (special herbs), and 
the authorities are making sure he doesn’t get what he needs 
to stay healthy. 

Another Walla Walla Brother who has paid a heavy price 
for being a conscious revolutionary is Mark LaRue, who was 
also involved in the 1974 hostage-taking. LaRue was paroled 
in 1976 and subsequently beat a frame-up, but was sent back 
inside anyway for parole violation. As soon as he walked in 
the door he was thrown into solitary. 

Both Atteberry and LaRue need outside support and 
encouragement. Write to them c/o Box 520, Walla Walla, 
Wash. 99362. 


Bar None, the Boston-based national journal of anti¬ 
authoritarian news and views about the prison movement, 
has folded after IVi years and ten issues. The cause: lack of 
money. 

Members of the paper’s staff went into personal debt to 
keep the operation going, but the financial burden of 
distributing free to prisoners all over North America was too 
great. 

The staff writes: “Pass the word on that we have folded, 
as we can’t afford a mailing to let everyone know. We have 
plans to do an anthology on prisons, so please keep the 
articles, plays and^poetry coming in to Bar None, P.O. Box 
124, West Somerville, Mass. 02144.’’ 


The staff of the “heavily censored’’ prisoners’ newsletter 
at the Sheridan (III.) Penitentiary are asking for news on 
judicial decisions and other developments affecting 
prisoners’ rights. As well, they would like to hear from 
alternative publications that mail free to prisoners. Contact 
John Bertram, #C-51073, P.O. Box 38, Sheridan, Ill. 
60551. . . Prison Scenes Newsletter, the journal of the Illinois 
Prisoners Association, features comprehensive reports on a 
wide range of prisoners’ struggles, spotlighting individual 
cases, such as that of Delbert Tibbs and Assata Shakur, and 
dissecting such trouble spots as the Marion Super-Pen. 
Copies are 25C (free to prisoners) from IPO, 4545 South 
Drexel, Chicago, Ill. 60653. 


Speaking of prison papers. Open Road has received a 
copy of Stateville Raps from the Stateville (Ill.) Prisoners 
Organization. The paper contains lots of strong stuff on 
local and general prison topics. Unfortunately, the address 
has gone astray; so SPO, please write again. 


Three books of poems and drawings by Carl Harp, an 
anarchist imprisoned at Walla Walla, are available for $5 
from King Publications, P.O. Box 19332, Washington, D.C. 
Proceeds go to support the struggle of the Walla Walla 
Brothers. 


prisoners in conditions of 
complete isolation, sensory 
deprivation, and “security’’ 
for long periods of time with 
the goal of undermining their 
health and destroying their 
intellectual and emotional 
capabilities. 

At the height of the 
Schleyer affair, the gover¬ 
nment pushed through 
emergency legislation under 
which imprisoned guerillas 
can be kept in total isolation 
for up to a month, cut off 
from all contact with the out¬ 
side world, including their 
own lawyers, “if the life of a 
person is threatened by a 
terrorist organization.” The 
new restrictions mandate a. 
significant increase in the 
harshness of detention con¬ 
ditions—already one of the 
main factors contributing to 
the recent flurry of RAF ac¬ 
tions. 

Other measures adopted in 
the past three years include: 
•Accused guerillas cannot be 



of RAF members bargaining 
for his life with the life of 
Schleyer. 


Red Army Faction lawyer 
background. 


Klaus Croissant; slain or imprisoned RAF members 


Rod Squad 
Coos To 


Tho Dogs 


The Animal Liberation 
Front is getting the VIP (Very 
Important Pests) treatment 
from the British version of 
the Red Squad. 

A team of police in¬ 
vestigators has been detailed 
by the Special Branch to deal 
exclusively with the ALF, 
which claims 37 major 
guerilla actions since mid- 
1976. The actions have 
resulted in the liberation of 
hundreds of animals and 
have caused more than 
$350,000 worth of damage to 
breeding, hunting, experi¬ 
mental and related establish¬ 
ments—all at no cost to 
human or non-human life. 

A half dozen ALF militan¬ 
ts have gone to prison in the 
past couple of years, and 
numerous others have been 
subjected to harrassment and 
intimidation by the Special 
Squad—which indicates the 
police take them seriously, 
even if the news media treat 
the movement against human 
chauvinism as a joke. 


The latest locked-down 
militant is Ronnie Lee, who 
was sentenced to a year in Oc¬ 
tober for rustling 125 mice 
from an experimental animal 
breeding mill and causing 
damage estimated at $3,000. 
He still faces a charge of 
handling stolen property (a 
notebook worth $1.50) in 
connection with an ALF raid 
on another breeding mill. 

ALF has now released its 
official hit list of actions 
carried out by its “strike 
commando units.” 

Among those listed: rescue 
of three pregnant beagles 
from a cosmetics laboratory 
($1,000); destruction of hun¬ 
ting equipment at a fox hunt 
($4,000); release of 1,500 
silver foxes at a mink farm 
($140,000); burning of a cir¬ 
cus caravan ($1,500); office 
wrecked and files stolen at a 
hunt protection society 
($18,000); and burning of 
seal-hunting boats ($15,000). 

In addition to the major 
hits, ALF claims credit for 
trashing windows at 21 fur 
shops, 28 circuses, 16 butcher 
shops and four saddlers. 

An ALF communique 
declares: “We believe that by 
inflicting financial damage 
on animal exploiters we can 
inhibit the expansion of these 
traders and ultimately force 
them out of business. It is 
stressed that the ALF is made 
up entirely of vegetarians and 
vegans (no clothing made 
from animal skins), and all of 
its members have the utmost 
respect for all forms of life.” 

For a copy of the ALF hit 
list, or to express support 
(financial or otherwise) for 
ALF, write c/o Hunt 
Sabateurs Association, P.O. 
Box 19, Tonbridge, Kent, 
England. To contact Ronnie 
Lee, write to him at HM 
Prison, Canterbury, 
England. 


The changes in the West 
German legal system, as well 
as in other dimensions of 
German society are serving as 
a model for the undermining 
of traditional civil liberties in 
a number of other Western 
European countries. Ger¬ 
many’s dominant economic 
and political position is 
steadily pushing its neighbors 


Return of the Weatherpeeple 


Weatherpeople are pop¬ 
ping up from under faster 
than a fire sweeps across the 
prairie on a warm summer 
night. 

In the past few months 
seven alleged members of the 
Weather Underground 
Organization (WUO) have 
surfaced voluntarily and 
another five have been 
arrested. This all may be the 
result of the much-publicized 
split in the guerrilla group 
during the Fall and Winter of 
1976. 

After eight years of tur¬ 
bulent clandestine activity, 
Weatherpeople seem to have 
chosen to either “stay and 
fight” (the position of Ber- 
nadine Dohrn and the Revo¬ 
lutionary Committee faction 
of the WUO) or surface to 
minor charges, then carry out 
aboveground political work 
(the “inversion” position of 
Jeff Jones, Bill Ayers and 
most of the WUO’s old cen¬ 
tral committee). 

The most publicized 
Weatherperson to surface so 
far is one-time Columbia 
SDS chairman Mark (“Up 
against the wall, mother¬ 
fucker”) Rudd. But whether 
Rudd, or the others who have 
surfaced, (Celeste Mc¬ 
Cullough, Petei^ Clapp, 
Phoebe Hirsch, Bob Roth, 
Larry Weiss, and Daniel 
Cohen) did so as part of an 
inversion plan or just for per¬ 
sonal reasons is not yet cer¬ 
tain because they aren’t 
saying anything. 

Rudd was supposedly ex¬ 
pelled from the WUO as early 
as 1972. The others have 
received light sentences, 


which brings into question 
the government’s ability to 
try Weatherpeople for the 
bombings they’ve claimed 
over the years. Other than 
Bernadine Dohrn, who sent 
her thumbprint along with 
one communique; Kathy 
Boudin and Cathy Wilker- 
son, who are wanted in con¬ 
nection with the New York 
town-house explosion that 

left three Weatherpeople 
dead; and a couple of other 
Weatherpeople who signed 
their names to underground 
documents, WUO members 
have made themselves so 
scarce that it’s unlikely the 
State can muster enough 
evidence to throw heavy in¬ 
dictments at them. 

The Revolutionary Com¬ 
mittee has done little since 
issuing vehement attacks on 
the Central Committee’s 
abandonment of anti¬ 
imperialism, Blacks, women 
and armed struggle. They did 
claim a bombing of the Im¬ 
migration and Naturalization 
Service of the Justice Depart¬ 
ment in San Francisco last 
February, but their public 
practice has generally dif¬ 
fered little from the pre-split 
WUO or, for that matter, 
from the other WUO faction 
since the split. 

The recent arrests of five 
accused members of the RC 
faction at Houston and Los 
Angeles occurred while they 
were allegedly planning to 
bomb the office of a Califor¬ 
nia state senator .and 
(horrors!) guard participants 
at the National Women’s 
Conference from the Ku Klux 
Klan. 



Mark Rudd 


Those arrested were Leslie 
Mullins, Curtis Perry, Judith 
Bissell (wanted since a 1970 
Seattle bombing), Mike 
Justesen (the eighth member 
of the Seattle Seven; went 
underground in 1970), and 
Clayton Van Lydegraf, said 
to be the guiding light of both 
the RC and the aboveground 
Prairie Fire Organizing Com¬ 
mittees. 

The RC’s ability to move 
clandestinely, if indeed it 
even intends to move clan¬ 
destinely, may have suffered 
a severe setback by the busts. 
The other Weatherpeople 
may be about to surface as 
individuals with few im¬ 
mediate political plans, or 
perhaps they’ll try to build 
yet another vanguard party. 

Much of this hinges on 
what Dohrn, Ayers, and the 
other remaining fugitives do 
over the next few months. 
There are still eighteen 
alleged Weatherpeople 
sought by the feds. 


However, he served four 
months of a 30-month sen¬ 
tence for contempt of court 
and later beat an attempt by 
the Quebec Bar Association 
to lift his ticket, 

(For more on the situation 
in West Germany contact the 
Campaign Against 
Repression in West Germany, 
35 Wellington St., London 
WC2, England. For more on 
American grand juries, check 
with the Grand Jury Project, 
Room 1415, 853 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. 10003.) 

Amnesty 

Hits 

Uncle Sam 

Amnesty International, the 
liberal London-based 
prisoners’ support group, has 
finally gotten around to 
taking on the United States 
“justice” system. Eighteen 
individuals—most of them 
Third World or women— 
have been designated political 
prisoners by AI. 

Among these is Eva Kutas, 
a Portland, Ore., feminist 
who was convicted of har¬ 
boring a fugitive and is now 
serving a two-year sentence at 
the Pleasanton (Calif.) 
Federal Correctional In¬ 
stitution. Kutas, a staff 
member at a successful tran¬ 
sition house for female of¬ 
fenders, was framed by a 
grand jury on perjured 
evidence because of her 
political activities. 

Her companion, Ray 
Eaglin, a long-time activist in 
anti-war. Black Panther and 
Wounded Knee support 
work, got four years, but is 
now out on appeal. The two 
were victimized in a witch 
hunt atmosphere promoted 
by the authorities over their 
embarrassment for having let 
the fugitive out of prison on a 
“social pass” in the first 
place. 

(For more info, check with 
the Kutas-Eaglin Support 
Committee, 436 36th Ave., 
Santa Cruz, Calif. 95062; or 
write directly to Kutas c/o 


iiisLiiuLions is 
organization and unity of 
inmates against correctional 
institutions. 

“This philosophy guides 
individual inmates into 
situations which can cause 
themselves and other inmates 
problems with the posted 
regulations of this institution. 

“Additionally, this type of 
material on institutions has a 
tendency to develop an 
adversary attitude by inmates 
toward staff which can cause 
an unhealthy environment in 
this institution. This type of 
attitude is detrimental to the 
good orderly running of this 
institution.” 

Marion has tried this tactic 
before, even in the face of 
lawsuits by prisoners 
successfully challenging the 
right of U.S. prison 
authorities to intercept 
political literature. Right 
now, there’s a suit going on 
over censorship of gay 
literature at Marion, and 
more actions are being 
prepared by the National 
Committee To Support the' 
Marion Brothers (4556a Oak¬ 
land, St. Louis, MO 63110), ‘ 
to ensure the free access of all; 
types of materials. (It’s a; 
funny thing, but the Thun-' 
derbolt, a trashy racist rag of 
the lowest order, has no 
trouble passing the Marion 
censor.) 

Also getting static at 
Marion is the Anarchist 
Black Cross (339 Lafayette 
St., New York, N.Y. 10012), 
which sends anarchist and 
anti-authoritarian materials 
free or at nominal cost to 
prisoners all over North 
America. The authorities 
returned an ABC mailing to 
several prisoners that 
contained a letter signed by 
Black Puerto Rican anarchist 
Martin Sostre, plus a copy of 
the Freespace Newsletter 
(same address as ABC), 
because “inmates are not 
permitted to receive this type • 
of material.” 

On the West Coast, the 
Situationist group Upshot 
(Box 40256, San Francisco, 
Calif. 94190), has been 
barred from sending 
materials into Folsom Prison 
on the specious grounds that 
it is not “a licensed publisher 
or vendor.” As well, it is 
alleged that Upshot’s 
propaganda represents “a 
threat to the safety and 
security of the institution.” 
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Anarehist Calendar 1978 


Photos at top (left to right): Veterans of Kronstadt sailors revolt, March, 1921; Student/worker insurrection in France, 
May-June, 1968; Spanish anarchist militia dances, 1936; Wobbly women silk strikers march In support of Patterson, 
New Jersey, strike, July, 1913; Bank of America after being torched during Isla Vista demonstration, Feb., 1970. 
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It’s a Thanksgiving party in Robson, B.C., 
across the river from the smoking, festering 
Cancel pulp mill, its sirens warning of 
chlorine gas leakage every few shifts. The 
party is a cross-section of Kootenays people 
—the three people who live in a dome at Pass 
Creek, several collective members of the 
counter-culture/labor/anarchist newspaper 
The Arrow, local community college 
professors and a daycare worker. A young 
guy with long, red hair, says you don’t 
make real friends in the city like you do in the 
country. How does he survive economically? 
He says he’s a hardhat—a laborer inside the 
giant Cominco zinc-lead smelter at Trail. 


Cominco is the monster that ate up a town 

and spat out ruined bodies of workers; the 
corporate citizen that dumps nitrates, 
phosphates, mercury, lead and other noxious 
substances into the rivers and lakes of the on- 
ce-clean West Kootenays. Workers at 
Cominco once had the life expectancy of 
18th-century underground coalminers, and 
were represented by a big American union 
that took their dues but had no interest in 
their health and safety —theUnited Steel¬ 
workers of America -n 1972, they almost 
managed to kick Steel out in favor of the in¬ 
dependent militant Canadian Workers 
Union, but were shafted on a technicality by 
the then-reigning social democratic (read 
class collaborationist) provincial regime, 
which preferred the devil it knew to the one it 
didn’t know. Another battle was lost the 
following year in a similar manner, but the 
Cominco workers haven’t given up yet; 
they’re just biding their time. 

“We’re not going to die like the workers 
to in the last 20 years,” Jeff, the 
Cominco worker, says. “We finally figured 
out how to get some control over our lives. 

In smelter and pulp mill, where workers 
are now largely represented by the Canadian 
union PPWC (Pulp, Paper and Wood¬ 
workers of Canada) health and safety have 
been key bargaining issues. 

Pressuring the large multi-national 
corporate employers for “benefits” taken 
for granted elsewhere has become easier for 
workers who now knoxv their union won’t 
give up on them. 


Independent unionism has also eased the 
economic pressure on workers, a cause of 
racism and bigotry against workers who came 
from outside the Kootenays to work in the 
mills, dams and smelters. “There’s a lot of 
Doukhobors, many older Italian men who 
have been in Trail for years, some Indian 
guys and a lot of freeks like me,” says Jeff. 
“They’re my buddies, you know, I don’t get 
any hassle for having long hair because the 
oldtimers have seen us come in there and 
work just like them.” 

Younger workers spread new attitudes in¬ 
side the workplace—they are adamant about 
safety conditions and don’t have the old 
company loyalty once demanded of workers. 
Rather than cause friction, the “laid-back 
about work, but dead serious about my 
lungs” attitude has caught on: older workers 
who gave years ofltheir lives tothe company 


)oukhobor protest march; 
Kootenay 


are now demanding comprehensive health 
plans, injury compensation and early 
retirement. 

The struggle began with the Industrial 
Workers of the World (IWW) who were ac¬ 
tive in the battle for miners’ rights in the early 
l900’s—when the mortality for workers in 
B.C. mines was the highest in the world (5 
per 1000). In the Kootenays, an IWW 
organizer named Ginger Goodwin who was 
shot by a special constable in 1918, still has 
the stature of hero for young workers. Most 
know his story: after taking an active role in 
the-bitter miners’ strike in Trail in 1913-14, 
Goodwin was reclassified as “A” by the 
Canadian draft board, whereupon he split to 
Vancouver Island, 600 miles west of the 
Kootenays, and holed up in the hills near the 
mining town of Cumberland. He was only 
following his own conscience and the IWW 
constitution which called for workers ta 
refuse to participate in the “plunder- 
squabbles of the parasite class. ’’ 

Goodwin was shot in the back with a soft- 
nosed dum-dum bullet by a special constable 
who managed to track him down. The con¬ 
stable was exonerated by a “special inquiry,” 
but he did suffer one punishment: he went 
hungry in Cumberland—a town with as 
militant a history as any in the Kootenays— 
because no waitress would serve him. 



Doukhobor means spirit-wrestler. It’s a 
name that fits the Kootenays because of the 
long history of struggle by people of all 
stripes in the region for the right to live in 
dignity, autonomy and self-determination. 

The Doukhobors came as religious 
dissidents from Russia to Canada in the late 
19th century. Leo Tolstoy, the Russian 
writer, was instrumental in arranging with 
Queen Victoria for the Doukhobors to be 
granted land in common, allowed to live as a 
community and guaranteed exemption from 
military service. 

The Doukhobors first settled on the 
Prairies and for a number of years lived out 
their ideal of “toil and a peaceful life,” 
prospering without private property, 
militarism, nationalism and public school 
education. §ut ¥s"their farmldnd grew Jo be 
more valuable, the Canadian government 
took a new interest in them and passed a law 


L in the streets 



Klansmen cringing behind the cops. More 
blacks have told me Klan-bashing is a bad 
idea than middle-class whites have. 

Earlene can yell louder than practically any 
other Columbus Yippie. No doubt she 
inherited it from her mother, a long-time 
union organizer who lost a couple of fingers 
in an industrial accident. Earlene'likes to yell 
at Communists almost as much as she likes to 
yell at cops, but at the second Klan-bashing 
she and her husband peeled a SWAT cop off 
one of the few Progressive Labor Party 
leaders who didn’t end the day in jail. 
Earlene is 19. She is a punk. 

Anti-sexism 

SEXISM.Early in the Spring, 200 gay 
rights supporters rallied at the State House. 
Late in the Fall, three times that number 
rallied at O.S.U., in support of a lesbian 
harassed and finally raped by male students. 
When a bourgeois newspaper accused 
Women Against Rape of opportunism for 
not sending the victim to police, W. A.R. shot 
back such an impressive list of organizing ac¬ 
complishments (including shelter houses and 
a rape crisis center) that the paper was 
deluged with letters supporting the feminists 
and one lone letter opposing them, too ram¬ 
bling to print. 

Sunny is a second year law student and the 
icily-calm spokeswoman for W.A.R. 
Daughter of a Cleveland politician^ once a 
downer freaky lover of a movement heavy 
and lesbian separatisty she has developed into 
a strong-willedMarxist-Feminist with her 
own bullhorn. Sunny and I come from the 
same generation of revolutionarieSy rriore 
used to apathy and repression than cheering 
crowdsy wise enough to know that mass 
rallieSy like tiny rallieSy are an optical illusion. 

UNDERGROUND PRESS. “Inter¬ 
pretation changes reality. What you report 
about something is what most of your readers 
will think of.it if you’re doing your job,” 


continued from p. 8 

Governor on the opening day of the State 
Fair. The rest of us thought he was crazy — 
no Yippie could get within 50 feet of Rhodes. 
But Nevin kept insisting. 

Klan Smashing 

KLAN-BASHING. Pies aren’t all that 
Ohio rads throw at pigs. Fists, clubs and eggs 
rained down upon a renegade Ku Klux Klan 
faction which twice tried to demonstrate at 
the State House. While many leftists feared 


Kent gym protest. 


that violence inspired by breakaway Marxist 
Leninist factions would sabotage the broac 
bi-racial coalition opposing the Klan and in 
creased chances of bloodshed when Colum 
bus schools are integrated next year, fev 
could help digging the images of whippec 


requiring them to take an oath of allegiance 
to the British Crown or give up their land. 

Many Doukhobors^efused, and were 
promptly dispossessed. So they had to move 
on, in 1905, to a less fertile, but more remote 
land—the Kootenays. 

As George Woodcock notes in his book 
The Doukhobors, the Canadian government 
“used the issue of the oath to seize land for 
which there was public demand.” 

The acts of the Canadian government, 
designed to split the Doukhobor community, 
in part succeeded. Some Doukhobors 
remained in a Kootenays commune to which 
the government retained the title and others 
chose to farm as independents, after signing 
an oath of allegiance. 

A sect of the Doukhobors known as the 
Sons of Freedom, or Freedomites, launched 
a series of protests against the assimilation of 
their people. Freedomites removed their 
clothes in public, refused to send their 
children to school and burned material 
possessions such as buildings and machinery. 
The Freedomite struggle was harshly 
repressed in an attempt to break the spirits of 
the Doukhobor people; Freedomite men, 
women and children were imprisoned for 
long periods in specially-created jails. 

The Freedomite struggles—especially 
where they disrupted public services—were 
deeply resented by the non-Doukhobor 
population, but most Doukhobors have 
become completely assimilated and live at 
peace with their neighbors. 

When freeks began to pour into the 
Kootenays and attempted to homestead, the 
pacifist Doukhobors were fascinated and 
supportive of their efforts. (As well, they saw 
a chance to boost themselves out of a sub¬ 
sistence lifestyle by selling their heretofore 
low-value land to the relatively-well-heeled 
Americans; in 1970-71, for instance, they 
sold off more than $1 million in real estate in 
the Slocan Valley aIone.)There was a sharing 
of land, food and agricultural know-how, as 
the Doukhobors saw in their new neighbors a 
new expression of pacifist, communalist 
values. 

But a certain disenchantment set in when 
the Doukhobors saw some of the newcomers 
return to the city in the back seat of Daddy’s 
car. However, genuine respect and solidarity 
continues to prevail between the Doukhobors 
and the here-for-good hippies. 


Dana Beal (another Ohioan, born in the 
hospital where the Kent State casualties were 
taken) once wrote, adding: “Even the 
Weatherpeople put out communiques.” 
Another thing Sunny and I have in common 
is we both used to work on the Columbus 
Free Press. 

Pancho White Villa is a member of the 
Revolutionary 3 Stooges Brigade and the 
publisher of Cheat Sheet. He pied Dayton 
Power and Light Company spokesman 
Donald L. Speyer on the first day of Inter¬ 
national Pie Week—and escaped. 

Revolutionary Youth Groups 

ON OBJECTIVE CONDITIONS. Ohio 
today has much in common with Ronald 
Reagan-era California: after a statewide 
period of liberal reform (Gov. Edmund 
Brown’s Administration in California, John 
Gilligan’s in Ohio) and at the start of a 
national period of liberal reform (Johnson, 
Carter), amidst the consequent rising expec¬ 
tations, a reactionary State Government 
(Reagan’s, Rhodes’) dashes those expec¬ 
tations, coming into conflict with reasonably 
well-organized and growing groups of 
revolutionary youth. Since Ohio’s campuses 
and prisons remained turbulent, even during 
the post-Kent massacre interregnum of Gov. 
Gilligan, Buckeye militancy should continue 
after Big Gym Roads, like Ray-gun, is 
relegated to the garbage cans of history. 

Steve Conliffy who faces a possible seven 
months in jail on assault and disturbing a^ 
lawful meeting charges for pieing Gov. 
RhodeSy is running as a Yippie against the 
'^Butcher of Kent State'' in the Ohio 
Republican gubernatorial primary this 
spring. Donations to his defense fund should 
be sent to Box 8234y Columbus, Ohio 43201. 

The Kent Legal Defense Fund also needs 
help. Contact them at Box 366, Kent, Ohio 
44240. 
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Youth Liberation ignores eommoncemont day 



This last one,incidentally, 
has been Youth Liberation’s 
fastest selling pamphlet the 
past year with over 4,000 
sold. Their latest pamphlet 
“Student and Youth Org¬ 
anizing,'” with a press run 
of 10,000 is selling at the rate 
of a few hundred a month. 

Adult Supporters 

A lot of the pamphlets go 
to adult groups that work 
with young people, like the 
American Friends Service 
Committee, or public school 
teachers. At the moment 
Youth Liberation is not ac¬ 
tively considering publishing 
any new pamphlets but will 
continue to republish and up¬ 
date old ones. 

Their magazine FPS is an 
attractive, informative jour¬ 
nal covering progressive 
youth happenings with 
analysis of specific issues and 
the technical and political 
aspects of those issues. First- 
person feature articles, inter¬ 
views, and general news 
taken from other youth 
publications and various wire 
services are included. FPS 
started in 1970 in Houston, 
Texas but later moved to 
Michigan and became the 
news service of Youth 
Liberation. 


By Joseph McCann 


In six years of battling 
young people’s oppression. 
Youth Liberation has not 
only managed to survive but 
has improved its ability to 
produce high quality mat¬ 
erials for youth organizing. 


ground Paper”, showing 
printing techniques ranging 
from a mimeo-graph machine 
to an offset press, along with 

a list of projected costs; 
“Young People and the 

Law,” which gives the 
history and results of various 


legal proceedings involving 
young people; “High School 
Women’s Liberation,” con¬ 
cerning itself with education, 
liberation, health, injustice 
and sexism in society; and 
“Growing Up Gay,” which 
has a dozen articles by 
young men and women. 


Over the years, most youth 
groups and their publications 
have been short-lived; all- 
tbo-often, their militants 
were final-year students who 
then graduated into other 
work. The result was that it 
was virtually impossible for 
the publications to develop 
and sustain high standards of 
technical proficiency. 

Youth Liberation people, 
who are based in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., have stuck to it, even 
though some are now in their 
early or mid 20’s. They have 
become accomplished propa¬ 
gandists, and in their time 
have managed to produce 
high quality material in just' 
about every conduit of media 
outreach. 

Not only do they publish a 
“magazine” called FPS but 
they have produced buttons 
(“Youth Liberation’’, 
“Power to Young People”); 
T-shirts (“School Zone- 


Watch out for Children”); 
posters (“School is not 
healthy for children and 
other living things”), stickers 
(“This oppresses young 
people”); leaflets (“The 
Rights of a High School 
Student”); and an organizing 
kit (four pamphlets, five 
sample student underground 
papers, posters, copies of 
FPS). 

As well, they’ve 
produced a series of pam¬ 
phlets, including “How to 
Start a High SchoolUnder- 


FEMINIST REFUGES 

Joining together to break up 



There’s a group of women 
in a small British Columbia 
town who live together in a 
large house, share communal 
meals and take turns caring 
for each other’s kids. 

Not big news in itself, but 
last summer these women 
didn’t even know each other. 
They were isolated and 
alienated from other women, 
their lives broken by nuclear 
family violence and fear. 
Most had had no experience 
with any form of collectivity 
or mutual aid, and they saw 
their only options as staying 
in a home where they or their 
children were being beaten 
and abused. 

What made the difference 
in the lives of these women, 
and many more like them, 
was a transition house—a 
feminist refuge where women 
can escape from violence and 
explore alternative lifestyles 
with the support and em¬ 
pathy of other women. 

As one transition house 
worker, herself a former bat¬ 
tered wife, put it, the tran¬ 
sition houses are not “just 
another band-aid against the 
ravages of male supremacy.” 
The more than 200 feminist 
refuges in Canada and the 
U.S. and mor^ in Europe and 
the rest of the world, have 
become a key way of in¬ 
troducing women to the 
feminist movement while 
helping them to break the 
strangle-hold of the nuclear 
family—where most of the 
wife-and child-battering hap¬ 
pens. 

“Feminist refuges are 
organizing women in two dif¬ 
ferent ways,” says Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass, transition 
house worker and anarca- 
feminist Betsy Warrior, who 
has compiled a directory of 
feminist groups working on 


wife abuse. “It’s one of the 
major ways that the women’s 
movement has been able to 
draw in straight women from 
all walks of life—so-called 
weak, helpless, battered 
women who are actually real 
strong energetic women who 
start working for the 
movement. 

“And secondly, it’s 
bringing in the uncommit¬ 
ted—women who felt attrac¬ 
ted by feminism but weren’t 
sure where to direct their 
energies. They see anti¬ 
violence as a priority for 
women to organize around 
and have extended that con¬ 
cern for women to a com¬ 
mitment to feminist 
principles.” 

Transition house workers 
emphatically distinguish bet¬ 
ween professionally run bat¬ 
tered-wife shelters and the 
feminist refuge. Professional 
social workers often counsel 
the woman to go back to the 
violent family situation from 
which she has escaped— 
telling her she has failed to 


adequately fulfill her role as 
wife and mother. 

There’s Elizabeth, for in¬ 
stance, a 35-year-old native 
woman staying in a B.C. 
transition house. She had 
been to four State-run hostels 
in an attempt to escape from 
a man who abused her and 
beat her children for 
“discipline.” The transition 
house was the first place, she 
says, where she had not felt 
that she was worse than 
everyone else or the only 
beaten woman in the world. 
Now, she has made arrange¬ 
ments to rent a house with 
her sister, also a single 
woman. She expects to have 
all her children with her, 
returned from welfare 
custody, for the first time. 

Betsy Warrior calls it 
mutual aid: “We don’t ever 
take the attitude. I’m up here 
and better than you and your 
life is in a mess. We all help 
each other.” 

Most transition house 
workers agree that the main 
support system in the house 


evolves among women who 
are residents there. Battered 
women who have been 
residents for even a short 
time—most houses limit stays 
to about a month—find 
themselves accompanying 
other battered women to 
welfare, to the courts and to 
meet with landlords. 


An Independent Life 

They see other women 
making decisions, running a 
house, sharing childcare, in¬ 
come and personal experien¬ 
ces. The non-hierarchical, 
communal arrangements are 
novel at first, but become a 
lifeline to women searching 
for a way to establish an in¬ 
dependent life by drawing on 
their own resources, instead 
of resorting to the “security” 
—and violence—of the 
family. 

“It’s not surprising the 
success ratio of the gover¬ 
nment and Sally Ann hostels 
is just about nil,” says a Van¬ 
couver, B.C. refuge worker. 
“The emphasis is on ad¬ 
justing, i.e., obeying and 
conforming, instead of on 
living and growing indepen¬ 
dently.” 

Few residents ever return 
to the transition house, ex¬ 
cept to work there. In fact, 
most workers are former bat¬ 
tered wives or women who 
have experienced violence in 
their lives and can empathize 
with the woman who feels 
isolated and desperate about 
her situation. \ 

Many women’s centres 
have turned their focus to 
establishing and running a 
transition house—an ex¬ 
perience which has been re¬ 
energizing for the women’s 
movement. “We’ve got to 
push into every area of 
women’s lives,” says 
Warrior. “I don’t think the 


feminist movement is under 
30 and middle-class, as some 
claim, but we have to reach 
other women or we’re going 
to stagnate and become in¬ 
cestuous.” 

One worker in a Vancouver 
transition house recalls she 
had to re-examine her basic 
feminist beliefs as she en¬ 
countered more women who 
had had no previous contact 
with the women’s movement. 
“I think I found a new kind 
of sisterhood,” she said. 
“And I’m convinced that the 
transition house is one of the 
basic ways we can continue to 
make contact with all dif¬ 
ferent kinds of women, from 
all different backgrounds.” 

Shared decision-making, 
the loving support of other 
women, the realization that 
she is not the only woman in 
her situation, and the exam¬ 
ple of an alternative to the 
restrictive explosive 
family—all help to get the 
battered woman back on her 
feet. From there, many 
refuge residents enter the 
mainstream of the feminist 
movement, where they help 
in the drive to abolish the 
need for battered-wife 
shelters. 

“Now that I know I’m not 
the only woman who has been 
beaten and didn’t feel she 
could leave, I want to shout 
about it and tell other women 
there’s a way out,” a Vernon, 
B.C. transition house 
resident says. “And you 
know, when we start suppor¬ 
ting each other in all aspects 
of our lives, we won’t need 
places like shelters and 
hostels.” 

(To obtain the directory. 
Working on Wife Abuse, 
$3.00, write to Betsy 
Warrior, 46 Pleasant St., 
^Cambridge, Mass. 02139.) 


' Another Youth Liberatioi 
service offered is Th* 
Cooperative High School In 
dependent Press Syndicate 
(CHIPS) which is an ex 
change service set up to giV' 
high school papers a chanc^ 
to look at each other. CHIPJ 
has been operating sine 
1969. 

In their most recen 
questionnaire done a fe\ 
years ago, indications wer 
that the readership ha( 
generally moved to the right 
Far fewer readers describe< 
themselves as communists o 
radicals while most common 
but still a small percentage 
.were “pacifists” or “anar 
chists.” The questionnair 
also showed that article 
about organizing and lega 
rights were the most popula 
but comics and articles abou 
U.S. imperialism wer 
disliked. 

Youth Liberation material 
put forward the view tha 
society must be restructurei 
before any problems can b 
resolved. Much of their wor^ 
concerns the short term goal 
of basic legal rights for thos 
under 18 years of age. Bu 
they consider that workin 
just for young people’s right 
within the present socia 
structure would be both un 
satisfactory and unrealistic 
As their own literatur 
proclaims: 

‘•‘Unsatisfactory becaus 
a 14-year-old on a hierar 
chically controlled 
dehumanizing assembly lin 
is as bad off as a 44-year-ol 
on that line. Unrealistic 
because Tn our presen 
society, where.JJa.@--y0ffi^ 
must be prepared for dull an 
alienating jobs, there is n 
room for the idea of free 
equal, inquiring youn 
people to become a reality.' 

Organizing Tools 

Youth Liberation sees it 
work as the production c 
“organizing tools” for loc< 
struggles: 

“The only way youn 
people will get their right? 
and a significant voice i 
their schools and con: 
munities, will be throug 
organizing. Only determinec 
well-organized and militar 
students and young peopl 
can radically change th 
system to their advantage. 

In stating their progran: 
they declare: 

“Young people in on 
society are constantly op 
pressed. From childhood, w 
are forced through a 
educational system whic 
does nothing to meet our rej 
needs, but rather imprison 
us while it tries to mold us t 
fit into society withoi 
causing trouble. To struggl 
against these problems Yout 
Liberation was formed.” 

Some of the program' 
points are: 

• We want the power t 
determine our own destiny 

• We want the right to fori 
our education according t 
our needs. 

• We want the opportunit 
to create an authentic cultui 
with institutions of our ow 
making. 

• We want the right to live i 
harmony with nature. 

• We want to re-humaniz 
existence. 

For more on Yout 
Liberation, contact them '< 
2007 Washtenaw Ave., An 
Arbor, Mich. 48104. 
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Teamsters lake shertcut; lese way 


By Earl Averill 


For rank-and-file insurgen¬ 
ts in Western Canada’s 
largest Teamsters’ local, the 
most direct route to a 
destination hasn’t proven to 
be the fastest way to get 
there. 

The insurgents, who 
represent a clear majority of 
the 8,000 truckers and con¬ 
struction workers in Local 
213, based in Vancouver, 
B.C., figured they had it 
made last summer when they 
elected their own candidate as 
local secretary-treasurer (top 
staff) on a reformist platform 
aimed at making union 
meetings more open and 
“democratic.” 

It was one of the highest- 
profile coups against the 
Teamster ruling establish¬ 
ment in the history of that 
corrupt union, but it didn’t 
take long for the insurgents 
to find themselves once more 
on the outside looking in. 

Before the insurgents had a 
chance to consolidate their 
position, half of the con¬ 
stituency was simply packed 
off to a new gerrymandered 
local under control of the old 
guard, the freshly-minted 
secretary-treasurer was boun¬ 
ced from office on a trum¬ 
ped-up charge and the old 
local was placed under direct 
trusteeship of the Teamster 
brass. 

It was all perfectly legal 
under the Teamster con¬ 
stitution, (as written and in¬ 
terpreted by the Fitzimmons 
clique). And it didn’t even 
stop there: the insurgents’ 
candidate. Jack Vlahovic, a 


long-time union bureaucrat 
who only recently got some 
religion, is now facing union 
disciplinary charges as a 
result of his conduct in of¬ 
fice. If the Teamster bosses 
make the charges stick in 
their own kangaroo courts, 
Vlahovic could even wind up 
losing his union card (no 
ticket, no work.) 

The easy success of the 
counter-insurgency operation 
would have come as no sur¬ 
prise to the rebels if they^d 
done their homework. In the 
U.S., rank-and-file groups 
like the Teamsters for a 
Democratic Union have 
found that it’s not enough to 
have the majority with you; 
they’ve managed to win a few 
local elections, only to have 
their people deposed on the 
flimsiest of pretexts. 

The TDU is steering away 
from a strictly electoral 
strategy now, and is concen¬ 
trating on building up a grass 
roots network of shop floor 
committees and shop stewar¬ 
ds’ councils. That way, they 
can bob and weave when the 
sledgehammer is brought into 
play. 

It doesn’t take much, 
either, for the heavy reaction 
from the Teamster brass. The 
insurgents in Local 213 
weren’t really pushing for all 
that much —just open 
meetings of the executive, 
recorded votes and the like. 

Local 213, which covered 
all of British Columbia and 
the Yukon before it was split 
in two, was investigated a 
couple of years ago by a 
coordinated federal- 
provincial crime-busting 
team. The cops found no 
evidence of the usual Team¬ 


Books Received 


Anarchism and Fqrmal 
Organizations, by Howard J. 
Erlich. Vacant Lots Press, 
2743 Maryland Ave., 
Baltimore, MD 21218. 90(P. A 
pamphlet relating academic 
sociological theory of 
organizations to anarchist 
theory and practice. 

The Power of the People by 
Carlos Bubsan, Philippines 
Research Center, 2718 
Avenue L, Brooklyn, NY 
11210, $1.00. A novel, in 
tabloid form, concerning the 
struggles of Filipino people. 

Cover-Up Lowdown, by Jay 
Kinney and Paul Mavrides, 
Rip Off Press, PO Box 
14158, San Francisco, Calif. 
94114, $1.05. 

A comic book-format 
debunking" various official 
lies, including the Kennedy, 
King, Wallace and Aquash 
assassinations. 

Drawing the line, Nature 
Heals, and Creator Spirit 
Come, Paul Goodman, Free 
Life Editions, 41 Union Sq., 
New York City, 10003, 
$11.95 each. 

Presents the political, 
psychological, and literary 
sides respectively. 

Russia 1917-1921: There is no 
stopping half-way; we must 
conquer or die. Tampa Red 
and Black, P.O. 16000 SG, 
Tampa, Fla. 33687. Short 
pamphlet presenting a liber¬ 
tarian revisionist history of 
the Russian revolution. 


What Is Anarchism, Erte 
Sanchioni, The Neighbors 
Club, 50 Sachem Rd., 
Needham, Mass. 02194, 50C. 
Written in the 1940’s by a 
young Italian-American 
anarchist, who died soon af¬ 
ter. His personal affirmation 
in the ability of people to op¬ 
pose the principle of the 
State. 

Good God!, Barbara 
Smoker, B&T Publishers, 4th 
fir., 5 Plough PI. Fetter 
Lane, London EC4, 95p. 

A set of humorous verses 
challenging belief in god(s), 
illustrated with line drawings 
by Joyce Harpur. 

The Relevance of Anarchism, 
Sam Dolgoff, Soil of Liberty, 
POB 7056 Powderhorn Sta., 
Minneapolis, Mn. 55407, 35<P 
A brief explanation of the 
dynamics of modern society 
that make radical decentrali¬ 
zation possible and 
necessary. 

Left Face, Don Georgakas, 
Smyrna Press, Box 841, 
Stuyvesant Sta., NYC 10009, 
'$1.50. A compilation of 
radical magazines,presses, 
and collectives involved in 
the arts. 

Marxism & The Russian 
Anarchists, Anthony 
D’Agostino, Germinal Press, 
1 14th St. San Francisco, CA 
94103, $3.95 

Points out the wide variety of 
Russian anarchist thought, 
from syndicalism to the 
Makhnovists. 



ster-style corruption and 
violence, but it became 
evident that the local was 
chafing under the iron rule of 
one man—Ed Lawson— with 
direct links not only to the 
Fitzimmons clique but to the 
highest levels of the Canadian 
federal government. 

Lawson is the Canadian 
boss of the Teamsters, a 
member of the Teamsters’ in¬ 
ternational executive and an 
appointed member of the 
Canadian Senate (a colonial 
House of Lords), where he is 
the Liberal government’s 
voice of labour. From all his 
jobs, he earns in excess of 
$130,000 per year. 

Tabbed As A Comer 

Ironically, it was Lawson 


who tabbed Vlahovic as a 
comer and elevated him 
from truck driver to union 
business agent in 1971. But 
somewhere along the line, 
Vlahovic, now 33, realized 
the union bosses were only in 
it for themselves. 

The developing challenge 
to Lawson’s rule resulted in 
the first non-establishment 
slate since 1946 to contest a 
local election, but the in¬ 
surgents managed to take 
only three of the seven seats 
on the executive. 

Vlahovic moved quickly to 
fulfill his campaign promise 
to clear away the dead wood 
from the ranks of the paid 
staff by firing some of the 
Lawson appointees and 
replacing them with insurgen¬ 
ts. He claimed as his 


authority certain provisions 
voted into the Teamsters con¬ 
stitution in 1972. 

But Lawson had a better 
idea. He noted that while the 
provisions had indeed been 
approved, they had never 
been formally proclaimed by 
international president Frank 
Fitzimmons. Therefore they 
were inoperative, and 
Vlahovic was in violation of 
the constitution. 

It didn’t take long for the 
international executive to 
meet in Law Vegas and strip 
Vlahovic of his office. 
Protests by hundreds of 
angry Teamsters at Lawson’s 
office, a brief occupation of 
the local office and a briefer 
wildcat strike, couldn’t stem 
the tide. 

The insurgents are now 
trying to get the courts to 
reinstate Vlahovic, but it’s 
going to be a long, tedious 
and quite.possibly fruitless 
undertaking. Meanwhile, 
Vlahovic and Co. have retur¬ 
ned to the hustings, this time 
with an eye towards building 
a nucleus of an organization 
in every population centre. 

As well, Vlahovic turned 
up at the TDU convention in 
September in Cleveland and 
was afforded a hero’s 
welcome. He said the Local 
213 insurgents feel comfor¬ 
table with TDU folks, but he 
himself declined an invitation 
to join the organization’s 
steering committee. 

Like the Local 213 in¬ 
surgency, the TDU draws its 
energy from rank-and-file 
militants who steer clear of 
ideology and politics. 
Mainly, they’re interested in 
reform of the top-heavy 
union bureaucracy, weeding 


out of the more corrupt 
elements, and the securing of 
fatter contracts. 

The TDU, with a dues- 
paying membership of about 
2,000 in 20 chapters across 
North America, is the closest 
approximation to a mass- 
based organization yet to 
emerge within the Teamste^' 
empire. It was started a year 
ago by a nucleus of Inter¬ 
national Socialists' (a Trot¬ 
skyist sect), but revolutionary' 
politics have been consciously 
put on the back burner in or¬ 
der to pander to the conser¬ 
vative aspirations of the 
working class. 

That’s why Vlahovic is 
considered a god-send by 
TDU militants. His guiding 
philosophy is barren ground 
for red-baiting: “The TDU 
members should become the 
environmentalists of the 
Teamsters. We should clean 
it up and be the watchdog to 
keep it clean, and make sure 
all officers work for the best 
interest of the membership, 
not for their own personal 
gain. 

“Many elected officials 
and representatives lose sight 
of the fact that the only 
reason they are there is 
because of the rank-and-file. 
They shouldn’t bloody well 
forget that.” 

(For a more detailed ac¬ 
count of TDU and other 
Teamster insurgencies from 
an anti-authoritarian view¬ 
point, check “Dissent in the 
Brotherhood’’, in the July- 
August Radical America, PO 
Box B, North Cambridge, 
Mass. 02140. The TDU 
bulletin is available from PO 
Box 3321, Madison, Wise. 
53704.) 


Punk 

continued from p. 7 

Sexism is another bring¬ 
down. The word “cunt” is a 
popular insult. Steve Jones of 
the Pistols is quoted as saying 
that he likes “birds with big 
tits” and “slapping birds’ ar¬ 
ses.” 

Punk women dressed in 
stockings and suspender belts 
seem to reinforce sexual 
stereotyping too, while on the 
periphery of Punk there ate 
the Stranglers, who are total 
misogynists. In this respect, 
it’s not too different from the 
main-stream rock scene with 
its stereotyped female stars: 
Joni Mitchell as vulnerable 
romantic, Janis Joplin as 
downtrodden blues mamma, 
Linda Rondstadt as sex kitten 
of rock. 

But Punk has its poten¬ 
tially feminist dimension as 
well. There are all-women 
bands like the Slits and Xray 
Spex, who, while not ex¬ 
plicitly feminist, have rejec¬ 
ted the alienated rock star 
and groupie syndrome. Poly^ 
Styrene of Xray Spex notes 
she has few hangers-on: 
“’Cos I don’t put on a sex 
thing, they probably think 
I’m a dyke anyway.” 

More articulate is 
America’s Patti Smith who 
has established herself as cen¬ 
tral to current rock. A poet 
and reggae inspired anar¬ 
chist, she comments on 
freedom of expression and 
the music industry. “We 
believe in the total freedom 
of communication and we 
will not be compromised. 
Freedom means exactly that; 


no limits, no boundries. . . 
rock and roll is not a colonial 
power to be exploited.” 

The impact of the Tom 
Robinson' Band, whose 
theme tune is “Glad to be 
Gay,’’ represents another 
blow to Punk sexism. As con¬ 
scious supporters of Gay 
Liberation and feminism, 
they are more coherently 
radical than most Punk 
groups. Their line: “Op¬ 
pression destroys individual 
as well as political liberty.” 

With such contradictory 
elements, it’s no wonder that 
Punk has yet to crystallize as 
a coherent movement to 
change society. Punkers 
don’t quite know where 
they’re going, but at least 
they have an inkling of how 
to get there. As Tony James 
of Generation X says: 

“We wrote the songs, so 
why have another guy sing 
them? Sing them yourself, 
which is what Punk Rock is 
about. Do it yourself! ’’ 


Utniric ^ 

ALTERNATIVE 

self-managed/anti-profit bookstore carrying 
the most comprehensive inventory of French- 
language anarchist literature in North 
America; also English-language anarchist 
materials. For catalogue: 2033 Boul. St. 
Laurent, Montreal, Que. 
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news and views, local, national and inter¬ 
national, with an anti-authoritarian bias. 
Just ask and it’s yours, from PO Box 2605, 
Madison, Wise. 53701. 


REVOmat WOMEN 

In the last issue of The Open Road, Fall 
’77, an anarcha-feminist group based in 
Vancouver, Revolting Women, offered to 
send copies of articles about anarcha- 
feminism to people who requested them. 
Here’s a list of those articles for anyone who 
is interested. 

“Anarcho-Feminism: Two Statements,” 
by Siren and Black Rose; “Feminism as 
Anarchism” by Lynne Farrow. Black Bear 
Pamphlets, c/o 76 Peckham Road, London 
SE5, England. 

“Anarcho-Feminism and Louise Michel” 
by Marion Leighton; “The Tyranny of 
Tyranny” by Cathy Levine. Black Rose, 
April, 1974. 


“Women and Anarchy” by Lizzie Borden. 
Heresies, A Feminist Publication on Art and 
Politics, P.O. Box 766, Canal Street Station, 
New York, NY 10013, USA. Issue No. 2, 
$3.00/issue. 

“Socialism, Anarchism and Feminism” by 
Carol Ehrlich. Research Group One, 2743 
Maryland Ave., Baltimore, Md 21218, USA 
$1.05/copy. 

“Socialism, Anarchism and Feminism” by 
Carol Ehrlich (abridged version), 
spring/summer ’77; “Anarchism, Feminism 
and Economics” by Peggy Kornegger, 
summer/fali ’76; “Anarchism: The Feminist 
Connection’’ by Peggy Kornegger, spring 
’75. Second Wave, Box 344, Cambridge, 
Mass. 02139, USA. 

“Anarchism/Feminism”, “Mujeres 
Libres”. Zero, Rising Free, 182 Upper 
Street, London, Nl, England. 
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By Murray Bookchin 


The last issue of Open 
Road (No. 4, Fall 1977) 
contains Sam Dolgoff’s 
review of my book, The 
Spanish Anarchists, and to 
speak frankly, Tm not very 
sure I know how to handle 
the whole thing. Sam and I 
have known each other for 
some twelve years. I value 
him as a friend and comrade 
and ril try to be brief and 
nice about it all. But, believe 
me, it’s not easy to do this in 
view of the many contra¬ 
dictions . and misunder¬ 
standings that mar so much 
of the review. 

1 will not wander with Sam 
through the mazes of 
Proudhon’s writings. 
Perhaps the kindest remark I 
can make about Proudhon 
can be taken from Lakoff’s 
Equality in Political 
Philosophy, namely, that 
Proudhon was a liberal in 
“proletarian disguise.’’ In 
my own opinion, the man 
was so inconsistent in his 
intellectual meanderings that 
one could just as easily regard 
him as fare for Italian fascist 
corporatism as for 
Kropotkin’s anarchism. A 
patriarch who would have 
been shocked by any kind of 
feminism, an anti-Semite, a 
man who detested revolution 
(however much he was 
sucked into the 1848 events) 
and briefly flirted with Louis 
Bonaparte, he was far too 
many things to too many 
people to earn the credibility 
he has received. A case can be 
made for the fact that 
Proudhon fostered the idea 
of decentralization and 
federalism, but certainly not 
communism and possibly not 
even socialism. If this case is 
enough for Sam to regard 
him as an “anarchist,” so be 
it. What really disturbs me is 
Sam’s reverence of the 
“voluntary contract’’ as a 
“cardinal principle of anar¬ 
chism.” If anarchism is to be 
more than a system of 
“libertarian logistics,” if it is 
to be the ethical association 
of free individuals and com¬ 
munities that he evokes in his 
opposition to my “material¬ 
istic” emphasis on post¬ 
scarcity, if it is to be based on 
affinity rather than 
negotiation, loving trust 
rather than bookkeeping, I 
believe that the first thing an 
anarchist society will want to 
abolish is that most bourgeois 
of all contrivances—the con¬ 
tract. Contract belongs to the 
sphere of bourgeois right 
because it emphasizes 
juridical over organic 
relationships and quantitative 
ratios over genuine 
qualitative and loving 
relationships. This system 
reached its fullest theoretical 
expression in the writings of 
Locke—and, pathetically, in 
Proudhon. The day that con¬ 
tract becomes “a cardinal 
principle of anarchism,” I 
for one will have to look for a 
new word to express my 
commitment to libertarian 
communism. 

Icons of Anarchism 

Bakunin! — dare one, 
today, even suggest he was 
not perfection itself! I’m un¬ 
comfortable about Sam’s 
persistent effort to present 
the icons of anarchism as 
beyond reproach. It was par¬ 
tly this kind of religiosity that 
drove .me away from 
Marxism. Bakunin, to be 
quite honest, was not 
“strict” about many of his 


ideas—collectivism or com¬ 
munism— anymore than 
many anarchocommunists 
totally reject aspects of anar¬ 
cho-syndicalism and vice ver¬ 
sa. Nor did I make such 
claims about Bakunin’s 
“strict” adherence to collec¬ 
tivism. Here, Sam simply 
misreads my book. My point 


of the Spanish pueblo. In¬ 
deed, where the thrust of my 
closing chapter is a denial 
that any social “vanguard” 
exists, Sam saddles me with a 
notion of peasant “van- 
guardism.” To anyone who 
seriously reads my book, my 
whole point about the inter¬ 
action of the Spanish peasan- 


goose-stepped into fascism in 
Germany and flocked into 
Stalinist trade unions in 
France, not to speak of the 
Socialist UGT in Spain. So 
what! Neither one class nor 
the other is more or less 
revolutionary if the ap¬ 
propriate circumstances do 
not exist. It would have been 


has been little attempt to ex¬ 
plain their idealism and their 
goals, quite aside from 
whether one agrees with them 
or not. For my part, I tried to 
convey to the reader some 
sense of their motives and 
aims. I find it in poor taste 
for Sam not only to accuse 
me of “lauding” them but to 



{Anarchists 
take up 
arms in 
Barcelona 


Challenging 
the icens el 
anarchism 


Bus in Spain’s collectivised 
transport system 


Spanish Workers on 
collectivised farm 


was that Bakunin was 
primarily a collectivist—and, 
yes, at times quite a Marxist! 
For the purposes of a 
discussion on Spanish Anar¬ 
chism, Bakunin’s primary 
emphasis was more impor¬ 
tant than the peripheral one 
and, accordingly, had to be 
discussed in explaining how 
the Spanish movement fac- 
tionalized around collec¬ 
tivism and communism. Sam, 
in trying to diffuse these 
distinctions, would render the 
history of the Spanish Anar¬ 
chist movement unin¬ 
telligible. This may be ad¬ 
mirable personal loyalty to 
the memory of Bakunin, but 
it makes for muddled history. 
It also makes for muddled 
theory because I do not 
believe that communism and 
collectivism are compatible 
with each other anymore than 
capitalism and communism 
are compatible. Communism 
is guided by the all embracing 
concept, “from each accor¬ 
ding to her/his ability and to 
each according to her/his 
needs”; collectivism, by con¬ 
trast, leaves this system of 
distribution ambiguous at 
best and determines the 
reward according to produc¬ 
tivity at worst. Sooner or 
later, one or the other will 
prevail. If Sam is not clear 
about the fundamental 
economic, social, and even 
ethical reasons for the op¬ 
posing, even explosive ten¬ 
dencies that would be created 
by an ecumenical “plural¬ 
istic” anarchist society, we 
are faced with disputes that 
go beyond a mere response to 
a book review. 

By the same token, Sam 
totally misreads my account 


try with the proletariat is 
simply that a unique tension 
emerged between the pre¬ 
industrial and industrial 
classes of Spain — peasant/ 
workers or worker/peasants 
—which produced a truly ex¬ 
plosive and unstable situation 
in Spanish industrial cities, a 
subject that is highly complex 
and deserves careful study on 
its own terms. Sam reduces 
this immensely significant 
phenomenon (one which 
emerged in France, Italy, and 
Russia as well as in Spain) to 
a rewarmed version of 
“workeritis.” Thus, after 
Sam lectures me on peasant 
parochialism (as though this 
issue is not discussed in the 
book!) he tells me: “The 
reformist, urban industrial 
workers may not meet our 
revolutionary expectations, 
but the revolutionary (!) im¬ 
plications of their unremit¬ 
ting violent (!) struggles to 
wrest from the employers and 
from the State immediate 
economic and social improve¬ 
ments must never be under¬ 
estimated.” 

Peasants and Workers 

Really, Comrade Dolgoff! 
To place narrow peasant 
parochialism side by side with 
reformist proletarian 
economism, indeed, to do 
this by deprecating the for¬ 
mer only to laud the latter, is 
specious to the core. Yes, 
there were many peasants 
who faithfully followed the 
Church and the “Lords of 
the Land.” But the^re were 
many peasants who revolted 
across Andalusia and 
Aragon, the Ukraine, and 
Vietnam, while workers 


far more appropriate for Sam 
to explore the circumstances 
that make both of these social 
classes revolutionary or reac¬ 
tionary rather than to repeat 
old Socialist cliches about the 
“reactionary” peasantry and 
“revolutionary” workers. 
Even serious Marxists have 
gone beyond this shopworn 
level of discussion—and if 
some of our anarchists do not 
catch up with the real impli¬ 
cations of reformist working- 
class economism as a major 
factor in stabilizing a state 
capitalist society, we shall be 
in a bad state indeed. 

As for my “idealization” 
of “affinity groups” (and 
Sam’s confusion regarding 
their meaning and function), 
I frankly fail to understand 
how I can even begin to an¬ 
swer Sam when he equates 
them with “chess clubs.” 
This is not misrepresentation: 
it is simply absurdity. I have a 
sneaking hunch that what 
bothers Sam is really my 
criticism of Abad de San- 
tillan’s putdown of “affinity 
groups” when he abandoned 
all his anarchist principles to 
enter the Catalan govern¬ 
ment in 1936. 

Sam’s observation that I 
laud “the anarchist terror 
groups” is a gross misreading 
of my book at best or a gross 
misrepresentation of my 
views at worst. In my account 
of the anarchist pistoleros, I 
tried neither to praise them 
nor to blame them—but 
primarily to explain what 
motivated them. The anar¬ 
chist action groups of the 
1920s and 1930s have been 
the target of cheap shots by 
every bourgeois philistine 
who writes on Spain. There 


adduce one of the FAI’s chief 
pistoleros, Durruti, in sup¬ 
port of his position—not to 
speak of my favorite 
ministerial anarchist, Mon- 
tseney, who almost 
hysterically supported some 
of the craziest, adventuristic 
“insurrections” of the early 
1930s. 

Why Durruti 

Why, after all, d 9 anar¬ 
chists make such a huge fuss 
about Durrutj? Because he 
plotted several assassinations 
and carried out a host of 
“expropriations”? Or 
because he urged the Bar¬ 
celona proletariat to vote for 
the Popular Front in 1936 
and became a commanding 
officer in the Republican 
Army? Frankly, it was 
Durruti’s courage as a mem¬ 
ber of the guerrilla Solidarios 
and Nosotros, the sheer guts 
of the man—right or 
wrong—in organizing the in¬ 
surrections and strikes of the 
early thirties and not the 
tragic erosion of his anarchist 
principles in 1936 that earned 
him the admiration of anar¬ 
chists and even of ordinary 
workers in Spain. Misguided 
as Durruti’s pistolerismo may 
have been, I would regard 
myself as a hypocrite if I 
failed to show at least some 
admiration for this 
courageous, selfless, idealist 
while trying to refurbish his 
“dark” reputation for gun- 
toting with the phony 
equipage of an anarchist 
“states man, ’ ’ “politician, ’ ’ 
and “commander.” 

Considering the material 
that is available on the 
bureaucratic, not to speak of 
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.parliamentary, tendencies in 
the CNT, I should have 
thought that the less Sam said 
about the subject, the better. 
My comments on the subject 
were, if anything, much too 
gentle. Vernon Richards’ 
admirable Lessons of the 
Spanish Revolution, Carlos 
Semprun-Maura’s Revolu¬ 
tion et Contre-Revolution en 
Catalogne, even Jose Pierats 
in many of his writings 
provide clearly documented 
material that is little short of 
devastating. If the anarchist 
movement in all its forms 
cannot admit to its mistakes, 
if the reputation of its 
spokespersons and its 
organizations count for more 
than its principles, let us kin¬ 
dly close our mouths and stop 
complaining about the 
Stalinists, Trotskyists, and 
Socialists. To cultivate the 
sickening arts of apologia in 
order to protect the 
movement against its ideas— 
THIS, USUALLYTN THE 
NAME OF “protecting” it 
against its enemies—will do 
considerably more than 
destroy the movement. It will 
ossify it into another obstacle 
in humanity’s torturous path 
toward liberation. 

Post-Scarcity 

Finally, I am rather tired of 
trying to explain the differen¬ 
ce between post-scarcity and 
“abundance,” between the 
historic problem of material 
want and the capitalist virus 
of consumerism. Post¬ 
scarcity me^ns that the 
technology now exists 
(however much we may have 
to modify it) to satisfy the 
basic material needs of 
humanity and provide for 
reasonable material amenities 
majoriJ^ 

of peopleJnJiiies-ofToiTa^ 
renunCiajIon. Needless to 
say, a high degree of techno¬ 
logical development can' 
never be in itself the suffi¬ 
cient reason for a liberated 
society; but, at the very least, 
it is the necessary reason. 
Without a communism based 
on a sufficiency in the means 
of life, we will have a com¬ 
munism based on scarcity. If 
Sam believes that a lumin¬ 
escent ethical principle can 
prevent a communism based 
on scarcity from degenerating 
into another scramble for 
privilege and gain, he would 
do well to review history and 
see how countless such ethical 
movements degenerated into 
new hierarchies and systems 
of domination. 

It is would be dense, of 
course, to say that mere 
abundance as such provides a 
guarantee of freedom and 
social harmony. Obviously, it 
requires more than a suf¬ 
ficiently developed techno¬ 
logical base to achieve a liber¬ 
tarian communist society. 
Ultimately, the sufficient 
reason for such a society in¬ 
volves a new morality, indeed 
a new culture. But the moral 
and cultural without the 
material remain mere ab¬ 
stractions, just as material 
advances in themselves rein¬ 
force domination if they are 
based on social relations 
rooted in privilege. Having 
made this reasonably clear, I 
hope it will be the last time I 
shall have to repeat it. If Sam 
wishes to inveigh against my 
post-scarcity concept, let him 
at least argue against it for 
what it really is—an attempt 
to provide the material basis 

for anarchist ethical concepts 

continued on p. 19 
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WORKING AT NOT WORKING 


loafing at the point of production 



By Frankie Lee 


Two recent publications 
have added to the growing 
literature available on the 
‘‘revolt against work” per¬ 
spective. Creation and Its 
Enemies: “The Revolt 

Against Work” is a collection 
of articles by John Zerzan 
which outlines a case against 
main-stream unions, docu¬ 
menting the ways in which 
unions tie workers more fir¬ 
mly to the capitalist work¬ 
place. 

Zerowork 2 (ZW), a con¬ 
tinuation of ZW 1, provides a 
working-class perspective on 
the present economic crisis. It 
presents a comprehensive 
analysis of the class struggle 
on a global scale, showing in¬ 
ter-imperialist rivalry as 
secondary to attempts by the 
ruling classes of all countries 
to stem class strife. 

The attraction for anar¬ 
chists in the “revolt against 
work” is that it builds its 
analysis from the self-interest 
and activity of the individual. 
People are understood to be 
protagonists in the class 
struggle and not hapless vic¬ 
tims of an all-powerful 
capitalism. 

In workplace situations the 
struggle takes the form of ab¬ 
senteeism, theft, “dogging 
it” (slacking), drug and 
alcohol use, and sabotage. A 
general reluctance to behave 
as the bosses would like, a 
prevalent condition on most 
jobs, is not some aberation or 
the result of laziness but a 


more-or-less conscious at¬ 
tempt to fight back and exert 
some control. 

These me not “individual” 
acts. They usually involve 
whole networks of people, 
who find that collective resis¬ 
tance is much more successful 
than individual resistance. 
These “mutual aid” organi¬ 
zations which exist on a sub¬ 
terranean level within most 
workplaces are based on ac¬ 
tive co-operation. 

There is a common con¬ 
sciousness that the interests 
of the workers and those of 
management are 

diametrically opposed even if 
this is limited to realizing that 
energy expanded on the job 
means less energy left to pur¬ 
sue activities after work. 
These forms of struggle are 
combined with the fight for 
more money through the 
traditional channels. It is this 
combination of falling 
productivity with huge wage 
increases that has attacked 
capitalism right where it is 
weakest, at the profitability 
of the individual firm. 

Bosses Fear Workers 

In many cases, it is the 
workers who control the pace 
of work. This was graphically 
illustrated by the construc¬ 
tion workers at the Games 
site of the 1976 summer 
Olympics in Montreal. Work 
proceeded so slowly during 
the two years prior to the 
opening of the Games that 
the government feared the 
job wouldn’t be completed 
on time. This fear allowed the 
workers to make continual 


demands on their employers 
and the State, and this kept 
happening right up until the 
last month when the work 
was finished off in a flurry of 
activity.. 

Zerzan, a former union ac¬ 
tivist, documents the role the 
unions played in containing 
and smashing the wave of sit- 
downs and wildcats which 
convulsed the auto, steel and 
rubber industries, among 
others, during 1936 and ’37 in 
“Unionization in America”, 
one of the articles in his 
book.The Congress of In¬ 
dustrial Organizations (CIO) 
was begun in the thirties as a 
response to working class 
discontent with the American 
Federation of Labour (AFL), 
yet the CIO quickly became 
one of the main fetters on the 
independent activity of the 
workers. 

As John Lewis, one of the 
leaders of the CIO is quoted 
as saying, “A CIO contract is 
adequate protection against 
sitdowns, lie-downs, or any 
other kind of strike.” 

This was not a perversion 
of the union’s role, but is a 
basic part of it. As Zerzan 
notes, “A strike, by putting 
the workers on the street, 
rolls the steam out of them— 
it reduces their demands and 
thus brings agreement and 
ratification; it also solidifies 
the authority of the union 
heirarchy.” The unions are 
important to the companies. 
Smart bosses recognize this 
fact. That’s why General 
Motors loaned the United 
Auto Workers 23 million 
dollars a month during a 1970 


strike, to keep the union 
strike fund solvent. 

The unions protect the 
profit margins of the com¬ 
panies by tieing wage gains to 
rises in productivity. They 
also become responsible for 
policing the contract and en¬ 
forcing discipline. Job related 
issues are left to management 
perogatives while the unions 
boast of their success in get¬ 
ting a few dollars more. 

Zero Work 

Zerowork 2, which 
develops a macro-analysis of 
the same perspective, is 
published by a network of 
militants in New York, Mon¬ 
treal, Rochester and Texas. 
They “have no pretensions of 
forming any sort of party; 
rather, (they) are seeking to 
make a major new con¬ 
tribution to the international 
debate on the crisis and the 


working class response. ” 

The primary article (by 
Harry Cleaver) analyses the 
way in which food is used as a 
weapon in the class struggle. 
Price, availability, and 
quality are all clearly political 
issues, but Cleaver also shows 
the links between seemingly- 
disparate struggles of peasan¬ 
ts, farmworkers and urban 
dwellers around the world. 

In “Developing and Un¬ 
derdeveloping New York”, 
ZW analyses the way in 
which “fiscal terrorism” 
based on the debt- 
dependency of the city to the 
financial institutions was 
used to launch a major coun¬ 
ter-offensive against the 
people of New York (the 
same weapon has been us6d 
recently against the working 
classes of Britain, Italy and 
Poland) while showing how 
this was the result of major 


"Emma”: anarchist play "inspires 


By Eric Davin 


Emma: A play by Howard 
Zinn based on the li/e of 
Emma Goldman, directed by 
Maxine Klein at Boston’s 
Next Move Theater. 

When Boston’s Next Move 
Theater decided to expand its 
improvisational review for¬ 
mat to full-scale theatrical 
productions, they sought 
Maxine Klein, veteran Boston 
director, to find their play. 
Klein, known for her suc¬ 
cessful Boston productions of 
“Fanshen,” and “Tania,” 
immediately contacted 
movement veteran and anar¬ 
chist Howard Zinn. Howard, 
she knew, was writing a play. 

That play, “Emma,” 
based bn the life of anarchist 
Emma Goldman, became a 
hit of the Boston theater 
season and received rave 
reviews from the critics. By 
the time “Emma” closed at 
the end of November, over 
20,000 people had seen the 
play. 

Emma Goldman seems an 
unlikely figure for such 
commercial success, yet 
the combination of talented 
engaging actors and a fresh, 
non-didactic approach on the 
part of Zinn turned the 
unlikely into reality. The play 
focuses, not so much on 
Emma, as upon the circle of 
New York anarchists she 
lived and worked with. Zinn 
stated that “The play’s not 
just about her. It’s about her 



and Alexander Berkman and 
this little group of anarchists. 
And, in fact, I didn’t really 
like the title “Emma,” 
because the whole idea of 
anarchism, to me, is an idea 
of collectivity. . . I wanted it 
to be a play about a little 
group of dedicated people 


a kind of dispiritedness. And, 
the thing that Emma Gold¬ 
man has always represented 
to everybody who has read 
her autobiography . is her 
spirit, her life, her optimism, 
her vivacity. With Emma, it’s 


who continue on in the face 
of great difficulties.” 

Zinn has long lectured in 
the Boston area on the life of 
Emma Goldman and wrote 
the play in an attempt to help 
buoy up what he saw as a 
Movement losing steam. “At 
the time I started to write,” 
he said, “the Vietnam War 
was coming to an end and 
there was a feeling of 
depression in the Movement, 


problems of making politics 
fun and fun political, because 
she exemplifies that in her 
life. In fact, that’s exactly 

what makes her so attractive 
to the young people of the 
Sixties. She has just enough 
of the cultural revolutipn in 
her without being too super¬ 
ficial and vapid and running 
off into the forest to bathe 
naked in pools. She’s a solid 
political fighter and yet she 


goes off to Provincetown 
from time to time and walks 
the beach and has all these 
lovers. The combination of 
sex and politics, love and 
anarchy.. . that’s what 1 tried 
to portray.” 

The Next Move actors also 
tried—and succeeded—in 
portraying this spirit of “love 
and anarchy.” Throughout 
the production, there was the 
feeling that here was a group 
of people who really enjoyed 
• the serious business they were 
about. This was felt in the 
sensitive treatment of the first 
meeting between Goldman 
and Berkman. The tentative 
sparring between the two was 
simply fun to watch. 

Just as deftly, the actors 
handled with just the right 
amount of subtlty and 
awareness the first strike 
Emma led. Here was no 
heavy-handed portrayal of 
grim and heroic workers 
marching on to the final vic¬ 
tory of socialist realism. 
Rather, the unsure, tentative 
empathy of seamstress friends 
who slowly realize they 
belong to each other—and 
the exhiliration of victory 
which that bond brings to 
them. 

To be sure, there were lap¬ 
ses in the Boston production. 
After Berkman attempts the 
assassination of Frick and is 
imprisoned, he naturally 
becomes a prison agitator. It 
was disconcerting to be in¬ 
volved in a gripping scene of 
prison privation and degra- 


ff 


dation—and to then look 
down at the feet of Berkman 
who was standing in the aisle 
next to me. He wore expen¬ 
sive wing-tips. However, with 
such minor exceptions, the 
players made convincing and 
moving use of an essentially 
meager wardrobe and an em¬ 
pty stage. 

The play is now being con¬ 
sidered for production in 
both New York and Califor¬ 
nia. In addition. New York 
agents have viewed the play 
with the idea of doing some¬ 
thing with it either in the 
movies or on TV. An Italian 
TV station has also expressed 
interest in producing it for 
Italian consumption and it is 
being translated into French 
for a Paris production. There 
is also the hope that it will go 
on the road—a radical 
Chautauqua to the hinter¬ 
lands of the continent. 

This play is both exciting 
and inspiring to view. This is 
exactly what Zinn wanted. 
“To me,” he said, “the worth 
of the play depends on 
whether it quickens the pulse 
of activity. . . if somebody 
sends me a note, and people 
have, that says ‘It energized 
me for the next week to do 
some more work in the 
Boston Bail Fund,’ or some¬ 
thing like that, then I’m hap¬ 
py, because that was my in¬ 
tention.”. 

More information can be 
obtained by writing: Howard 
Zinn, Political Science Dept., 
Boston University, Boston, 
Mass. 02215.) 


working class victories in the 
preceeding years. 

One of the more useful 
analytical tools that ZW 
provides is its understanding 
of how antagonisms between 
different groups of workers 
can be used to advance the 
fortunes of both groups. As 
an example, during the sixties 
both welfare recipients and 
welfare workers in New York 
waged struggles against the 
welfare department. A 
coalition of welfare groups 
called the National Welfare 
Rights Organization 
(NWRO) had 100,000 mem¬ 
bers at its peak and fought 
against petty bureaucratic 
rules as well as for more 
money and easier ac- 
cessability. The offensive was 
so successful that the number 
of welfare cases jumped from 
almost 900,000 in 1968 to 
nearly 1.3 million in 1972; 
welfare payments for a family 
3f four rose from $2,100 a 
year in 1961 to $4,000 plus 
nany additional subsidies in 
1971. 

As a response, the welfare 
workers, who generally took 
the abuse and hostility from 
the recipients, went on the 
offensive themselves. They 
demanded and got a reduced 
workload and more money. 
Their increased alienation 
also allowed them to see 
themselves as simply workers 
rather than as professionals. 
Their lack of zeal made it 
easier for people to rip-off 
welfare. 

Not Anarchist 

The politics of ZW are not 
explicitly anarchist. In fact, 
many of the traditional ideals 
of anarchist politics, such as 
self-management and collec¬ 
tive and co-operative struc¬ 
tures, are written off as 
capitalist ploys to manage 
our own poverty and op¬ 
pression. But ZW can 
provide anarchists with a 
concrete economic and 
political analysis which con¬ 
tain some basic anarchist 
tenets. 

The major difficulty with 
ZW is that by reducing all the 
aspirations and hopes of the 
working class to “more 
money for less work” (which 
is repeated frequently 
throughout the book) it 
becomes a very economistic 
perspective. Although it sees 
that the eventual goal is the 
elimination of work which is 
“essentially the unfree, 
inhuman, unsocial activ y, 
determined by private 
property” its economism 
prevents it from seeing that 
women, blacks and freex are 
already struggling to live out¬ 
side of mere production and 
consumption. 

As ZW shows, economic 
struggles are the propelling 
force of history, but cultural 
changes cannot be ignored if 
we wish to do anything but 
change the economic struc¬ 
tures of this society. It is in 
fact culture that determines 
the willingness of people to 
struggle and the goals and 
forms of that struggle. This is 
true whether we are talking 
about sectors of the working 
class outside of the produc¬ 
tive apparatus or not. 

The forms of struggle ad¬ 
vocated by ZW as outlined 
briefly above may be impor¬ 
tant on the economic terrain 
but otherwise they are 
continued on p. 19 
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The Open Read's little black beek 


This list of North 
American anti-authoritarian 
groups was compiled to help 
draw people together; 
whether it’s used to co¬ 
ordinate political actions or 
sirhply as a travel guide for 
anarchists. 

While some of those on the 
list aren’t explicitly “anar¬ 
chist,” all have anti-Statist, 
non-hierarchical politics, and 
they’re all part of the growing 
anti-authoriatrian revolu¬ 
tionary movement. 

Since such a broad range of 
groups are listed, the 
following designations have 
been included where ap¬ 
propriate: Bookstores (B), 
Co-operatives (C), 

Distributors (D), 

Organizations and political 
collectives (O), Periodicals 
(P), Prisoners support (Pr), 
Publishers and printers{Pu). 

These groups have been 
listed by their acronyms: In¬ 
dustrial Workers of the 
World (IWW), Movement 
for a New Society (MNS), 
Social Revolutionary Anar¬ 
chist Federation (SRAF), 
War Resistors League 
(WRL), Youth International 
Party (YIP). 

The list will be completed 
in the next (SPRING 1978) 
issue of The Open Road. 



ALBERTA 

EDMONTON: Erewhon 
Books, POB 4098, Edmon¬ 
ton, ALTA TbE 4T1 (B) 
LETHBRIDGE: Community 
Action for Self-Management, 
#3 1239 4th Ave. S., Leth¬ 
bridge, ALTA (O) 


5C1 

KITCHENER: The Some 
People Can’t Read the 
Writing On The Wall Until 
Their Backs Are Against It 
Collective, 20 Fairview Ave., 
Kitchener, ONT N2H 3E8 
LONDON: Friends of 

Kropotlin, USC, U. of 
Western Ontario, London, 
ONT N6A 3K7 (O) 

STRATFORD: Rumour 
Records, POB 173, Strat¬ 
ford, ONT (Pu) 



ALASKA 

ANCHORAGE: IWW, POB 
8114, Anchorage, AL 99508 
(O) 

ARKANSAS 

SPRINGDALE: Social 
Revolutionary Anarchist 
News Service, c/o John W. 
Adams, Rt. 2, POB 347, 
Springdale, AK 72764 (P) 


Sacramento, CA 95825 (B) 
SAN DIEGO: Feminist 
Communications, 4003 
Wabash Ave., San Diego, 
CA92117(P) 

SAN DIEGO: Groundwork 
Books, 7777 Ivanhoe St., La 
Jolla, CA 92037 


SANTA CRUZ: Center for 
Nonviolence, 515 Broadway, 
Santa Cruz, CA (O) 

SANTA CRUZ: IWW, 314A 
Laurel, Santa Cruz, CA 
95060(O) 

VENICE: IWW, 906 Pacific, 
#3, Venice, CA (O) 


SAN DIEGO: IWW, 4765 
Mount Long Drive, San 
Diego, CA 92117(0) 


SAN DIEGO: Ocean Beach 
Community Free School 


COLORADO 

BOULDER: Boulder Anar¬ 
chist Group, POB 1444, 
Boulder, CO (O) 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 

BURNABY: IWW, 4631 E. 
Pender St., Burnaby, BC (O) 
CASTLEGAR: The Arrow, 
POB 3314, Castlegar, BC 
V1N3H6(P) 

HOPE: C.I.C.C. c/o Texas 
Lake Community, POB 5, 
Hope, B.C. VOX ILO (O) 
NEW WESTMINSTER: 
Pacific Life Community, 335 
8th St., New Westminster, 
B.C. V3M3R3 (O) 
VANCOUVER: Anarchist 
Party of Canada (Groucho 
Marxist), POB 758, Sta, A, 
Vancouver, B.C. (O) 
VANCOUVER: Free For 
All, POB 24632, Sta. C, Van¬ 
couver, B.C. V5T4E2 (P) 
VANCOUVER: The Open 
Road, POB 6135, Sta. G, 
Vancouver, B.C. V6R 4G5 
(P) 

VANCOUVER: Pulp Press, 
POB 48806, Sta. Bental, 
Vancouver, B.C. (Pu) 
VANCOUVER: Revolting 
Women, POB 46571, Sta. G, 
Vancouver, B.C. (O) 
VANCOUVER: Service, Of¬ 
fice and Retail Workers 
Union of Canada, Rm. 1114, 
207 W. Hastings St., Van¬ 
couver, B.C. (O) 
VANCOUVER: SRAF, POB 
74 SUB, UBC, Vancouver, 
B.C. (O) 


ONTARIO 

JORDAN STATION: 
Totally Eclipsed, POB 223, 
Jordan Station, ONT LOR 
ISO (O) 


TORONTO: Industrial 
Defense Bulletin (IWW), 
POB 306, Sta. E, Toronto 4, 
ONTM6H4E1 (O, P) 
TORONTO: New Hogtown 
Press, 12 Hart House Cir./U. 
of Toronto, Toronto, ONT 
M5SlB9(Pu) 

TORONTO: The Red 

Menace, POB 171, Sta. D, 
Toronto, ONT M6P 3J8 (P) 
TORONTO: Solidarity 
Books, POB 546, Sta. Z, 
Toronto, ONT M5N 2Z6 
(Pu) 

WATERLOO: Anarchist 
Party of Canada (Groucho 
Marxist), c/o Integrated 
Studies, U. of Waterloo, 
Waterloo, ONT N2L 3G1 (O) 


KITCHENER: Alternative 
Research, 139 Dalewood Dr., 
Kitchener, ONT N2A 1G3 
(P) 

KITCHENER: Dumont 
Press Graphics, 97 Victoria 
St. N., Kitchener, ONT N2H 


QUEBEC 

MONTREAL: Black Rose 
Books, 3934 Rue St. Urbain, 
Montreal QUE H2W 1V2 
(Pu) 

MONTREAL: Co-op Dif¬ 
fusion Libertaire (Library), 
3824 St. Denis, Montreal, 
QUE (C) 

MONTREAL: Co-op D’im- 
primerie Vehicule, 1000 Rue 
Clark, Montreal, QUE H2Z 
1J4 (C) 

MONTREAL: Iberian Soli¬ 
darity Committee, 3934 St. 
Urbain, Montreal, QUE 
H2W 1V2 (O) 

MONTREAL: Librarie 
Alternative Bookshop, 2033 
St. Laurent Blvd., Montreal, 
QUE H2X 2T3 (B) 
MONTREAL: Our 

Generation, 3934 Rue St. Ur¬ 
bain, Montreal, QUE H2W 
1Y2 (P) 


SASKATCHEWAN 
REGINA: IWW, 1631 Retta- 
lack St., Regina, SASK (O) 
REGINA: Regina Anarchist 
Federation (SRAF), POB 
3658, Regina, SASK (O) 


CALIFORNIA 

ARCATA: The Peacemaker, 
POB 4793, Areata, CA 95521 

(P) 

BERKELEY: Bay Area 
Research Collective, POB 
4344, Berkeley, CA 94704 (O) 
BERKELEY: SRAF, POB 
460, Berkeley, CA 94701 (O) 
BERKELEY: Red Eye, POB 
1200, 2000 Center St., 

Berkeley, CA 94704 (P) 
FRESNO: MNS/San Pablo 
House, 345 N. San Pablo, 
Fresno, CA 90271 (O) 
HOLLYWOOD: Gay Anar¬ 
chists, 6326 Lexington, 
Hollywood, CA 90038 (O) 
LOS ANGELES: IWW, 
POB 25072, Los Angeles, CA 
90025 (O) 

LOS ANGELES: SRAF, 
5057 Meridian, Los Angeles, 
CA 90047 (O) 

LO§ ANGELES: WRL, 350 
S. Figueroa St. #277, Los 
Angeles, CA 90071(0) 
MOUNTAIN VIEW: SRAF 
print (Bulletin for Anarchist 
Agitators), POB 4091, 
Mountain View, CA 94040 
(O, P) 

OAKLAND: Free Spirit 
Press, Main PO, POB 24112, 
Oakland, CA 94623 (pu) 
OAKLAND: ICI A 

Woman’s Place Bookstore, 
5251 Broadway, Oakland, 
C A 94618(B) 

OAKLAND: IWW, 6448 Ir¬ 
win Court, Oakland, CA 
94609 (O) 

PALO ALTA: Alliance for 
Radical Change, Chris 
Coleman, 570 Oxford #E, 
Palo Alto, CA 94306 (O) 
REDONDO BEACH: Bill & 
Emily Harris Defense, 204 
Avenue B, Redondo Beach, 
CA 90277 (Pr) 

SACRAMENTO: Chrysalis 
Books, POB 160943, 


INDIANA 

EVANSVILLE: Kropotkin 
Society, POB 2418, Evan¬ 
sville, IN 47714 (O) 

EVANSVILLE: WRL, 
Direct Action Committee, 
2042 E. Virginia, Evansville, 
IN 47711 (O) 

FORT WAYNE: IWW, 
POB 155, Fort Wayne, IN 
(O) 



CONNECTICUT 
NEW LONDON: Atlantic 
Life Community, POB 685, 
New London, CN 06320 (O) 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

WASHINGTON: Institute 
for Self-reliance, 1717 18th 
St. NW, Washington, DC 
20009 (O) 

WASHINGTON: Off Our 
Backs, 1724 20th St. NW, 
Washington, DC 20009 (P) 
WASHINGTON: People & 
Energy, c/o Citizens Energy 
Project, 1518 R St. NW, 
Washington, DC 20009. 


WASHINGTON: YIP, 1007 
K St. NW, Washington, DC 
(O) 


FLORIDA 

BOCA RATON: Southern 
Gay Liberator, POB 2118, 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 (P) 
MIAMI: M.L.C. en el Exilio 
(Cuban Libertarian Move¬ 
ment in Exile), POB 350-241 
Riverside. Sta., Miami, FL 
33135 (0) 

TAMPA: Black and Red 
POB 16000 SG, Tampa, FL 
33867 (O) 


IOWA 

AMES: Free Flowing, 217 S. 
Hyland, Ames, IA (P) 

AMES: Mutual Aid Food 
Association, 136 Main St., 
Ames, IA (C) 

CEDAR RAPIDS: YIP, 517 
17th St. SE, Cedar.Rapids, 
IA(0) 

DAVENPORT: Catholic 
Worker House, POB 3813, 
Davenport, lA 52808 (O) 

DES MOINES: Anarchist- 
Feminist Notes, c/o Karen 
Johnson, 1821 8th St., Des 
Moines, IA50314(P) 

DES MOINES: Redwing 
Workers Organization, 1821 
8.th St., Des Moines, lA 
50314 (O) 

IOWA CITY: Jolly Roger 
Trader, 11416 College, Iowa 
City, lA 52240 (D) 
MUSCATINE: Sweet 

Gherkins, POB 822, 
Muscatine, lA 52808 (P) 


KANSAS 

KANSAS CITY: IWW, 3933 
Booth, Kansas City, KS 
66103 (O) 


GEORGIA 


LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS: MNS, 243 
12th St., New Orleans, LA 
70124 (O) 




(newsletter), 5113 Cape May, 
San Diego, CA 92107 (C, P) 
SAN DIEGO: SRAF, c/o 
4765 Mount Longs Drive, 
San Diego, CA 92117(0) 

SAN DIEGO: YIP, 9767 
Abby Field Rd., Santee, CA 
(O) 

SAN FRANCISCO: Boxcar, 
10001-B Guerrero, San Fran¬ 
cisco, C A 94110 (P) 

SAN FRANCISCO: IWW, 
POB 40485, San Francisco, 
CA 94140 (O) 

SAN FRANCISCO: Mad- 
dness Network News, 2150 
Market St., San Francisco, 
CA 94114 (P) 

SAN FRANCISCO: More 
To Come, POB 11308, San 
• Francisco, CA 94101 (P) 

SAN FRANCISCO: MNS, 
723 Shrader St., San Fran¬ 
cisco, C A 94117 (O) 

SAN FRANCISCO: Now 
and After, POB 1587, San 
Francisco, CA (P) 

SAN FRANCISCO: Upshot, 
JPOB 40256, San Francisco, 
CA 94140 (O) 

SAN FRANCISCO: Utopian 
Eyes—Storefront Classroom, 
POB 1174, San-Francisco, 
CA 94101 (P) 

SAN FRANCISCO: WRL, 
1380 Howard St., San Fran¬ 
cisco, CA 94103 (O) 

SAN FRANCISCO: The 
Whole Thing, POB 11308, 
San Francisco, CA 94017 
(Pu) 

SAN FRANCISCO: YIP, 
c/o Quick Trading Co., 64A 
Valley St., San Francisco, 
CA 94110(0) 

SAN JOSE: Libertarian 
Lesbians, 120 E. San Carlos, 
San Jose, CA 90028 (O) 


Miller Ave., Atlanta, GA 
30307(O) 

ATLANTA: WRL, POB 
7477, Atlanta, GA 30309 (O) 
SAVANNAH: MNS, 218 
Brandywine Rd., Savannah, 
GA 31405(0) 


BALTIMORE: 
East^n.AveT7**Saitimore, MD 

212'iT(0) 

BALTIMORE: Vacant Lot 
Press, 2743 Maryland Ave., 
Baltimore, MD 21218 (Pu) 


GUAM 

AGANA: General Defense 
Committee, Local 4, POB 
864, Agana, Guam 96910 (O, 
Pr) 


HAWAII 

HONOLULU: Black Butter¬ 
cup, 1139 9th Ave., #41, 
Honolulu, HA 96816 (0) 
HONOLULU: WRL 

Catholic Action, 1918 
University Ave., Honolulu, 
HA 96822(0) 

WAIPAHU: IWW, POB 
881, Waipahu, HA 96797 (O) 


SAN PEDRO: League for 
Economic-Democracy (Syn¬ 
thesis), POB 1858, San 
Pedro, CA 90733 (O, P) 


ILLINOIS 

CHICAGO: Black Maria, 
815 W. Wrightwood Ave., 
Chicago, IL 60614 (P) 
CHICAGO: Industrial 
Worker (IWW), 752 W. 
Webster, Chicago, IL 60614 
(P,0) 

CHICAGO: MNS, 711 S. 
Dearborn, Chicago, IL 60605 
(O) 

CHICAGO: New Space, 
1509 N. Halsted St., 
Chicago, IL 60622 (Pu) 
CHICAGO: Off Our Backs, 
POB 11878, Fort Dearborn 
Sta., Chicago, IL 60611 (P) 
EVANSTON: Mayday 
(SRAF), POB 176, Evanston, 
IL 60204 (O) 

EVANSTON: Resurgence 
(SRAF), POB 801, Evanston, 
IL 60204 (O) 

OAK PARK: WRL, 712 N. 
Austin Bid., Oak Park, IL 
60302 (O) 

ROCK ISLAND: Prairie 
Sun, POB 1483, Rock Island, 
IL 61201 (P) 


MASSACHUSETTS 
AMHERST: Food for 

Thought, 24 Churchill St., 
Amherst, MA 01002 (B, C) 
AMHERST: Russell MMIC 
(YIP), 326 Pierpont, Univer¬ 
sity of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, MA 01003 (O) 
BOSTON: South End Press, 
POB 68, Astor Sta., Boston, 
MA 02123 (Pu) 
CAMBRIDGE: Black 

Market, POB 306, Cam¬ 
bridge, MA 02139 (Pr) 
CAMBRIDGE: IWW, POB 
454, Cambridge, MA 0213S 
(O) 

CAMBRIDGE: MNS, 34S 
Broadway, Cambridge, MA 
,02139(O) 

CAMBRIDGE: Vocation foi 
Social Change, 353 Broad¬ 
way, Cambridge, MA 0213S 
(O) 

FLORENCE: Spark Books 
POB 195, Florence, MA 
01080 (B) 

SOMERVILLE: Black Rose, 
POB 474, Somerville, MA 
02144 (O) 

SOMERVILLE: Roundup 
Records, POB 474, Somer¬ 
ville, MA 02144 (Pu) 

WEST SOMERVILLE: Bai 
None, POB 124, Wesi 
Somerville, MA 02144 (Pr) 
WEST SOMERVILLE: Ed 
die Sanchez Defense, POE 
124, West Somerville, MA 
02144 (Pr) 

WEST SOMERVILLE: StaU 
and Mind, POB 89, West 
Somerville, MA 02144 (P) 
WEST SOMERVILLE: 
Susan Saxe Defense, POB 39, 
West Somerville, MA 02144 
(Pr) 
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Bookchin 



continued from p. 16 

—not knock over straw men 
of his own making. 

I would like to end on a 
conciliatory note, par¬ 
ticularly when old comrades 
“cross swords” in a public 
discussion. If, at times, I 
have seemed harsh to my 
good friend Sam Dolgoff, I 
hope he (and readers of The 
Open Road) will understand 
that my harshness derives 
more from weariness than 
irritation. And it is a weari¬ 
ness that stems not only from 
the misunderstandings that 
riddle Sam’s review but also 
the spirit it reflects among a 
number of anarchists— 
namely, the fear that any 
criticism of anarchist 
movements and leaders (yes, 
leaders!) must be muted lest 
our opponents avail them¬ 
selves of our weaknesses; 
furthermore, that tradition 
must be perpetuated in an 
uncertain present and a dim 
future. For my part, I did not 
embrace a libertarian out¬ 
look to straitjacket myself in 
the past and wrap myself in a 

Work 

continued from p. 17 

politically neutral. A worker 
(white, male) may be militant 
for more money and never do 
any work on the job, but that 
says nothing about his 
relationship to women, other 
men, non-whites, children, 
the environment, etc. These 
are not simply moral issues, 
as ZW would have us believe, 
but are fundamental in 
determining working class 
strategTig^-ZW recognises 
basic divisions within the 
working class and says that 


black flag that is meant to 
symbolize a new corps of 
holy saints and sacred organi¬ 
zations. I do not want to 
revere anarchism; I want to 
believe in it as a rational 
human being. A flight back 
to the classical labor 
movement and the time-worn 
tracts of earlier generations is 
a tragic regression, whether it 
takes place in the name of 
Marxism, socialism, syndica¬ 
lism, or anarchism. If people 
want the security of tradition, 
they are welcome to it—but 
they will pay a bitter price in 
the form of a mindless dog¬ 
matism. In this respect, anar¬ 
chists who follow this path 
backward will be no different 
than those pathetically fragile 
individuals who are trying to 
create a secure home and 
catechism for themselves in 
Trotskyist, Maoist, and 
Stalinist organizations. For 
my part, I choose a different 
path—not apologia for the 
past, but honest criticism; not 
the mindless deadening 
security of tradition, but the 
rationally provocative uncer¬ 
tainties of the future. 


these are related solely to ac¬ 
cess to wages. But racism and 
sexism are not economic 
categories, they are fun¬ 
damental contradictions that 
must be struggled out. Social 
Revolution will not come 
simply because we have 
beaten capital on the 
economic front. 

Creation and Its Enemies: 
The Revolt Against Work, by 
John Zerzan. Mutuali^t 
Books, P.O. Box 1283, 
Rochester, NY 14603 $2 (plus 
30C postage except prepaid 
and bulk). 
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Anita Bryant gets her 
just dessert. 


A few days later the Van¬ 
couver APC(GM) moved in¬ 
to action again, pieing 
provincial welfare minister 
Bill Vander Zalm, the most 
despised politician in B.C. 
APC(GM) encouraged 
popular pieticipation by 
plastering the city with 
posters explaining why they 
like seeing pie smeared on 
Vander Zalm’s face, leaving 
space on the poster for 
people to scrawl their own 
response to the action. 

Pie Warfare 

By this time it was open 
season on politicians visiting 
Vancouver. As the national 
press ran anti-pie editorials 
with headlines like “‘Har¬ 
mless’ pie-throwers possible 
assassins”, pie became the 
topic of the day on open line 
radio shows and on TV. 
Th^ere jwas eve^ talk of pie 
control laws. 

So when national conser¬ 
vative party leader Joe Clark, 
who’s being touted as the 
next prime minister, arrived 


in town he was surrounded by 
massive security. 

At an airport press con¬ 
ference, he mockingly issued 
a dare to Vancouver’s 
piepeople: “I’m here to get 
my pie.” Within hours, a 
member of the New 
Questioning-Coyote Brigade 
had burst through Clark’s 
security to blast a coconut 
cream number off his head, 
leaving his myth of “invul¬ 
nerability” in a pool of 
pastry. 

Clark was hit, the Brigade 
explained, because, as an op¬ 
position politician, he falsely 
creates “the illusion (he) can 
run capitalism more 
humanely”, rather than “ex¬ 
posing that capitalism is the 
real source of people’s hard¬ 
ships.” That night, a Conser¬ 
vative Party fundraiser 
looked more like a Busby 
Berkeley musical when 700 
people pranced around the 
hall carrying sparkled pies. 

It got so ridiculous that the 
Vancouver Sun, the largest 
paper in western Canada, 
printed a column com¬ 
plaining: “Pie-throwing has 
become such a prominent 
part of local political life 
during the past few weeks 
that consideration is being 
given to the possibility of 
providing plastic suits to all 
visiting cabinet ministers. As 
an alternative method of 
dealing with the problem, the 
possibility of setting aside a 
period of time exclusively for 
pie-throwing is being con¬ 
sidered. 

“When the Prime Minister 
comes to town, for example, 
a press release will notify 
potential pie-throwers that he 
will make himself available 
for public humiliation at such 
and such a t ime at a sit e con¬ 
venient to all parties. It is felt 
that this will make it easier 
for press photographers and 
TV cameramen to get better 
pictures. After all, a pie in the 
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is and why we don’t need it 
and, although it’s sometimes 
very discouraging, what we 
can do against the nuclears. 

okay, so far about us, we 
would be happy, if we could 
hear of you again, maybe in 
exchanging our magazines, so 
long and' all for the total 
anarchy. 

Alpenzieger 

Aarau, 

Switzerland 


POETRY 


At Fascist Hands 

(In memory of 
Andreas Baader) 

At fascist hands 
not your own, 
in those chill hours 
before another dawn 
broke your spirit more, 
you faced death 
grim with knowledge 
grown futile 

through harrowing years 
of lost freedom 
that none but mystics, 
mad saints 

and your martyred comrades 
could ever know 
what evil forebodings 
your murder signifies. 

If my heart 
now swollen 
with terrorist tears 


could lay its sorrow 
at yours and Ulrike’s 
hallowed graves, 
truths undefiled 
with papal hypocrisy 
would hijack even heaven, 
holding God hostage 
to release your soul. 

Let karma wait, 
a world 

of imprisoned minds 
needs anarchy now. 


The Prisoner 

Barred from the world, 
the prisoner waits 
behind other people’s 

judgments. 

Edward Woods 
Surrey, England 


LOCKED DOWN 


Dear People: 

I am an anarchist presently 
in prison in Attica, New 
York. A friend of mine 
associated with Black Rose in 
Buffalo brought up a few 
copies of your magazine, and 
I must admit I enjoyed it very 
much. I am into getting up 
the Political Consciousness 
of the people in here, and 
any old literature hanging 
around would be 
appreciated. 

Keep up the good work, 
and I wish I could have given 
the money from my 
expropriation to you, as I am 
doing the time for it anyways. 

I remain. 


Sincerely yours, 
Jeb Stuart Fries 
Attica, N.Y. 


ANARCHY IS LIBERTY 


Dear Friends, 

Lots of thanks for the 
Open Road, issue four, it is 
like always, terrific. 

I especially would like to 
thank Mark Brothers for 
explaining for the 

umptyumpth time that 
anarchy is liberty and not 
disorder. I carry it with me so 
I can lend it to people who 
still doubt this truth... 

There was a picture in the 
Dutch papers how the Pie 
people treated Anita Bryant. 

Thank you again and keep 
up 

Solidarity greetings, 
Elly Stawski 
Hapotoc Family 
Amsterdam, Netherlands 


Hello, 

Just a short note on your 
Fall issue, which was 
excellent. The consistent 
quality of your paper, since 
its beginning, is amazing. 

In order to break the State- 
induced trance of obedient 
authoritarians, much work is 
needed... more articles in the 
vein of ‘Better Black than 
Red or Dead, Anarchy is 
Liberty Not Disorder’ (OR, 
no.4, Fall, 1977)—right on. 

Just one suggestion—in the 
futherance of the 
Renaissance man/woman of 


the Revolution... how about 
a column on helpful hints, 
i.e., methods of hot wirin’ a 
car—for the day your ride 
breaks down in front of 
the bank you’ve just 
expropriated; the effective 
use of guns, knives, 
explosives (the day of the 
rock, bottles and sticks is 
gone); self-defense; and for 
an off-day, information that 
goes beyond first aid, 
treatment of gunshot 
wounds, stitching, etc., how 
to tell when you really need a 
doctor and when you can get 
by. 

Be looking forward to your 
Winter edition; be assured 
your Fall issue will be passed 
around. 

Til Bastille Day, 
Bob Lavalla 
Tracy, Calif. 


GAY 


Dear Open Road, 

The attached letter came to 
us as a shock and 
disappointment. We were 
appalled that Akwesasne 
Notes would try and pass us 
off in such a prejudiced, 
sexist way. To include us in a 
list of “destructive effects on 
Indian Culture” as imposed 
by “European western 
society” is to deny an 
important aspect of Native 
American culture that existed 
ages before white man came 
here. It is documented and 
well understood that 
homosexuality was well 
integrated into many tribal 
cultures, such as the Lakota 


face can be worth 10,000 
sympathy votes come election 
day.” 

They should relay these last 
words of wisdom to New 
York’s ex-mayor Beame and 
Cleveland’s ex-mayor Perk, 
the only pie victims who were 
also candidates this year. 

But the Sun is right, pie 
throwing has become a 
prominent part of local 
political life, not only in Van¬ 
couver, but in cities across 
North America. As Fidel 
Castor-Oil pointed out in an 
account of the Dayton ac¬ 
tions which was received by 
The Open Road: “Often 
local politicians and other 
porkers play a more hated 
role in the everyday lives of 
people than some abstract 
national leader. Everyone 
would like to see the guy who 
raises their utility rates pied 
and the Revolutionary 3 
Stooges Brigade provides that 
service.” 

The pieings of local targets 
and those of internationally 
known figures have a 
mutually supportive relation¬ 
ship. The media has played 
up local actions, largely 
because the attacks on 
“celebrities” like Bryant, 
Daniel Moynihan, and 
Eldridge Cleaver, have stirred 


(Sioux), Cheyenne, Navajo, 
Mohave, Mandan and more. 

We know that the type of 
behaviour our magazine 
advocates is the type of 
behaviour that tribal elders 
and society have advocated 
since the beginning, and that 
is that whatever the lifestyle 
to act with dignity and pride, 
to understand the unity and 
order of life and to take ones 
place in it. 


an interest in pieing, and they 
make people aware of the 
fact that local actions are part 
of a larger phenomenon. 

Pie warfare is SNinbolic, ac¬ 
tually containing many of the 
media-grabbing, con¬ 
sciousness-shaking traits of 
armed actions. Arrest risk is 
minimal and ordinary people 
often consciously identify 
with the attackers. After all, 
it’s pretty difficult to hate 
someone you’re laughing 
with, but it’s easy as pie to 
have a slimey authority figure 
who you’re laughing at. 

(Some nut-cases are 
already talking about a 
Spring pie offensive. Stay 
tuned to this station for fur¬ 
ther details. Meanwhile, send 
pie-news to Pastry Infor¬ 
mation and Entertainment, 
PIE-1, Box 758, Station A, 
Vancouver, B.C.) 


BULLETIN 

As we go to press, word 
has been received that pieing 
has hit Europe. During Pie 
Week, Conservative member 
of the British parliament 
Michael Hesseltine was splat¬ 
tered as he finished a speech 
at Leeds University. 


place of being natural, not 
normal. 

In the spirit of great love, 
and in struggle, 

Jai Elliot 
for RFD, 

4525 Lower Wolf Creek Rd., 
Wolf Creek, Ore. 97497 


(The letter to RFD from Ak¬ 
wesasne Notes follows.) 


HOW IT ALL BEGAN 


The English-language version of How It All 
Began, by Bommi Baumann, is now avail¬ 
able. It’s a personal account of the rise of the 
West German New Left and its urban 
guerrilla underground. (German edition was 
suppressed on release.) $3.50 from Pulp 
Press, Box 48806, Station Bentall, Van-”^ 
couver, B.C. 


So, why such, a letter from 
Akwesasne Notes? Male- 
dominant authoritarianism 
and dogmatic sexism are 
traits which seem to crop up 
in most societies and cultures, 
and perhaps we would be 
better off subjecting it to 
question and scrutiny. 

To draw a line as 
Akwesasne Notes has and to 
put us on the enemy side, is a 
grave mistake in this stage of 
the struggle we are all facing 
in U.S. America. We would 
like our friends at Akwesasne 
Notes to re-consider their 
recent decision, and 
hopefully come out with a 
better materially based 
analysis. 

We are appealing to you to 
help us in our discussion with 
Akwesasne Notes. 

We have a great amount of 
respect and support for the 
struggles of the Native 
American peoples and 
movement. Many of us have 
supported these struggles for 
years. We want an end to the 
lies that take us from our 
place in Native American 
culture. And that place is a 


RFD: 

We at Akwesasne Notes 
would like to ask you once 
again to discontinue us from 
your mailing list. If you wish 
to continue receiving 
Akwesasne Notes we will 
leave your name on our 
mailing list. 

The reason we do not want 
to receive your type of 
publication is because they 
encourage a kind of human 
behaviour which our elders 
consider not normal and a 
detriment to our way of life. 
There are so many things that 
have come from European 
western society whether it be 
alcohol, Christianity and its 
church, educational system 
and the list goes on, that have 
had a destructive effect on 
Indian Culture. And now 
that list includes the type of 
behaviour your magazine 
advocates. 

Once again we want to 
remind you, remove our 
name from your mailing list 
immediately. 

Akwesasne Notes People 
Mohawk Nation 
via Rooseveltown, N.Y. 

13683 
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